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FROM EUROPE. 


The influx of gold still continues. The net import, which 
was $33,000,000 for the months of August and September, 
has probably amounted, in round numbers, during the month 
of October, to $20,000,000. The entire favorable balance of 
our foreign trade for the three months has thus been 
received in gold. There is no flow of American securities 
from Europe hitherward. If securities of some kind are sent 
this way, an equal amount of securities of other kinds must 
be exported, as the gold importation is equal to the merchan- 
dise balance in our favor. Of course, this importation of gold 
cannot be continued indefinitely, as that would be to drain 
Europe of all its cash, which is an impossibility, but it will 
continue until it is arrested in one of the two following ways: 

1. The bringing about, by additions to our money and sub- 
traction from the money of the rest of the world, and espe- 
cially of Europe, of such a change in the relative prices of 
commodities here and abroad, as will extinguish the present 
balance of merchandise trade in our favor, or even convert 
it into a balance against us. 

2. The bringing upon European money markets of such a 
degree of pressure, as will so reduce the prices of our securi- 
ties now held in them, as to cause them to be sent back to 
the United States for sale. 

Neither of these things has been brought about yet, but 
that either one or both of them will be, is absolutely clear. 
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The glut of money in the markets of Europe, from the 
extreme prostration of business in that quarter, was so great, 
that their loss of cash has, as yet, not been much felt, but it 
surely will be, when the loss has reached a certain point, 
There are unmistakable symptoms that the loss is already 
beginning to be felt. ; 

Of the two things, the one which is most likely to happen 
first, is not a change in the balance of our foreign trade, but 
the sending home of our securities. A general rise of prices 
would increase that balance instead of diminishing it, inas- 
much as our exports exceed our imports, and the addition 
of a similar percentage to the money valuations of both 
would only make the absolute excess of our exports so much 
the larger. The balance must be changed, if it can be 
changed at all, by a greater rise in the prices of our imports 
than in the prices of our exports, or by a rise in the prices 
of imports simultaneously with a fall in the prices of our 
exports. Nothing of that kind has happened, or seems likely 
to happen at present. Our exports consist largely of articles 
of food, and the failure of crops abroad has been so general, 
that those articles have risen largely and will probably 
remain high for a year to come. Of the things which we 
import from Europe more or less, iron is the most conspicu- 
ous one in which an increase of price has occurred, and 
our tariff on it is so high, that Europe cannot find a market 
here for any great quantity. Textile fabrics have risen very 
little. 

There is nothing in the condition of this country which 
favors general extravagance and a very large consumption of 
foreign goods. There has been a marked improvement in 
business, but it is more correctly described as a lifting of the 
country out of the slough of despond, than as having placed 
it in a condition of exceptional prosperity. There is more 
employment for labor, but wages are still low. In most lines 
of business profits are small. There are losses everywhere to 
be repaired. Upon the great mass of our people, the closest 
attention to personal economy is still enforced as a duty, and 
what is more, as a necessity. Later on, as the improvement 
in affairs makes progress, extravagance, which is always 
present in individual instances, may become general, but the 
appearances are that it will come slowly. 

As we have already said, we believe that the import of 
gold will receive its check, not from the extinguishment of 
our balance of trade, but by the sending home of our securi- 
ties in lieu of gold, as the result of an increased dearness of 
money in the European markets. Our own markets for 
stocks and securities are in a most favorable condition to 
attract them from Europe, and nothing has so far prevented 
the stock dealers in London and Paris from realizing the 
tempting prices of the New York market, except the fact 
that they could not use money at home with any profit. 
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In respect to the condition of things in the London market 
in September, the Zizmes said on the 12th of that month: 
“There has been an enormous and unprecedented plethora of 
money.” 

The London Lconomist of September 20, reviewing the money 
market for the preceding week, said: “It has been one of 
the slackest of slack-discount weeks, and bankers and dis- 
counters have still further weakened in the terms upon which 
they are willing to take in bills, and rates may be quoted +; 
to 4 lower than on Friday last. Money is still obtainable in 
abundance [on call] at one-half per cent. per annum; and, 
with the turn of the quarter now so near at hand, the sit- 
uation appears a most extraordinary one. An extreme de- 
pression has been cast over the entire community by one of 
the most unfruitful summers on record. Hay, wheat, pota- 
toes, hops, fruit, crops of all kinds are deficient and ill-con- 
ditioned, sometimes lost altogether. Almost throughout Eu- 
rope the record is the same, and the disappointment and 
losses of the most numerous class of the population have 
affected all the other classes sympathetically. Advices from 
nearly all our centers of trade are gloomy, and point to an ex- 
ceptionally small absorption of money this autumn.” 

The British Mercantile Gazette of September 20, said : “ Pros- 
trate and inactive are the words which best define the state 
of the money market. The demand for accommodation re- 
ceives no appreciable impulse from mercantile sources, and 
short-dated bank paper can be negotiated without difficulty 
at seven-eighths to one per cent. Concurrently with unvary- 
ing dullness in this department, no profitable outlets for 
money are yet perceptible, and day-to-day loans were offered 
at one-half per cent., comparatively few borrowers being in- 
duced to accept even these terms.” 

In Paris the interest of money was equally low in Sep- 
tember, and the resulting inflation of stocks was even 
greater. A striking illustration of that is the high premium 
(eighteen and a-half per cent. on the 18th of September, 
and nearly twenty later in the month) to which the five- 
per-cent. rentes have been forced. This premium rests en- 
tirely upofi the continued ability of the holders to influence 
the government to abstain from the exercise of its ad- 
mitted right to pay off the five per cent. at par at any time, 
and upon their continued ability to borrow money on call 
at rates below the income received on the market price of 
those securities. A letter from Paris, written in September, 
said, that the safes of the bankers of Brussels, Amsterdam 
and London were filled with French rentes, put up by 
French speculators as security for loans on call at nominal 
rates, but that “any alarm would be followed by a rush to 
get out.” 

There are symptoms that this “alarm” is approaching, 
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and we may be sure that in “the rush to get out ” American 
securities will be the first thing to be sold, unless the market 
for them breaks down here. The “alarm” is well founded 
on the hardening of the rates for money of Europe, and on 
the universal knowledge which prevails there that the rates 
will become stringent, unless the outflow of gold to America 
can be stopped in some other way. 

The Paris correspondent of the London LZconomist wrote, 
September 25, that “Discount has suddenly hardened this 
week, and is now difficult at one and three-quarters.” 

The London LZconomist of September 27, said: “ With all 
the slackness in the market, and all the momentary super- 
abundance of money, it cannot be stated certainly that the 
amount really available would prove extraordinarily large, if 
any genuine demand arose. Nor are there wanting signs 
that the value of money may rise over the continent of Eu- 
rope generally.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Zconomist wrote, 
October 2, “Discount is almost impossible below the bank 
rate, which is two per cent. The settlement of some of 
the new companies’ shares has been difficult, enormous rates, 
over fifty per cent per annum, having been paid for carrying 
over some shares. To carry over the European Bank shares for 
the fortnight, there was paid twenty francs on a value of 
seven hundred francs, or seventy-five per cent.; on the 
Banque Hypothecaire twelve francs was paid on a value of 
four hundred and twenty-five francs. Even for well-classed 
securities, like Credit Foncier shares, the rate was as high as 
twelve per cent. per annum.” 

An increase of the rate of discount manifested itself later 
in London, than it did in Paris. The London Zconomist, of 
October 11, nine days after no discounts could be obtained 
in the latter city below the Bank of France rate of two per 
cent., said, in respect to the London market: “The value of 
money remains much on the level of last week. Money [on 
call] from day to day has fluctuated more widely. We have 
heard of %, 3%, and one per cent. in different quarters. 
Things are thus much as they were in the money market. 

“Tt is difficult to believe that the balance of accounts 
between Europe and America can be adjusted without a 
further considerable sum of gold being sent. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that a sum of considerably over £ 10,000,000 
sterling has been sent from Europe without any appreciable 
tightening of the money market on this side, though it is 
difficult to imagine that any considerable quantity more could 
go without some distinct influence being produced.” 

On the 18th of October, a week later, the Economist stated 
that, “ The rate of discount for bank bills, sixty days to three 
months, is one and one-eighth to one-quarter per cent., and 
for trade bills, three months, one and one-half to two per 
cent.” 
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During the week ending October 22, the Bank of England 
lost £ 1,173,000 in gold, and on the 23d of October, the 
further sum of £ 145,000. 

On October 23, the Bank of France raised its rate of dis- 
count from two to three per cent. During the week it had 
lost coin to the amount of 12,500,000 francs, having already 
lost coin for several weeks continuously. A rise in its dis- 
count rate had been foreshadowed for several days. Dis- 
patches from London of October 23 say it was thought 
there that this movement of the Bank of France would not 
produce any appreciable effect upon the English money 
market, but we think that will prove to be a mistaken opinion. 

It is certain, at any rate, that Europe cannot bear much 
longer such a drain of gold to the United States as it has ° 
been subjected to during the last three months, without such 
a rise in its rates of discounts as will depress American 
securities sufficiently to start a flow of them this way, as a 
substitute for gold. 


THE AMERICAN RESUMPTION. 


In an article on the “ Revival of Trade in America,” the 
London Zconomist of October 4, says: “ The return to specie 
payments was practically a modified, though disguised, in- 
flation, inasmuch as the paper currency was not replaced by 
metallic money. No destruction of paper took place, 
and very little was exchanged for gold, and such little was 
still accepted as legal tender by the Treasury, and was used 
as such. However this may be, the people of the United 
States are agreed among themselves that they are now on a 
specie basis, and as such, we in Europe must accept them, 
though, perhaps, in some minds, with a little reservation.” 

We are unable to perceive wherein the American resump- 
tion of January, 1879, differs from the French resumption of 
January, 1878, where there was no more destruction or with- 
drawal of paper than has occurred here. In both cases, and 
in all similar cases in Europe, what has been brought about 
is the equalization of the value of paper with that of coin, 
by the convertibility of paper, at the will of the holder, into 
coin. ; 

It is true that the American treasury note remains a legal 
tender, but that is equally true of those European countries, 
embracing a large part of them, in which government notes 
are issued. In such of them as are on a specie basis, these 
government notes are put on a par with specie, and are in- 
terchangeable with it, and that is true of the U. S. treasury 
notes. It might, or might not be, good policy to withdraw 
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that particular description of paper from our circulation, but 
the retention of it in use is in harmony with the precedents 
set in Europe. 

We are equally unable to perceive that our present system 
differs in substance from the British system. Under the law 
of 1833, passed under the reform administration of Lord 
Grey, Bank of England notes are a legal tender, and such 
notes, or credits of the Bank of England which will com- 
mand them, constitute the basis of all the joint-stock and 
private banking in the United Kingdom. 

Everything financial revolves around and depends upon the 
credit of the great institution which they style, by way of 
eminence, “the bank,” as the concentrated expression of the 
opulence and financial power of the Empire. It is true that 
under our laws United States treasury notes would still 
remain a legal tender, if their redemption in coin should 
cease, whereas, by the terms of the British Act of 1833, 
Bank of England notes are a legal tender only so long as 
they are redeemed in gold. But that is really a distinction 
without a difference. Everybody knows that if the Bank of 
England was forced to suspend gold payments, by a stress of 
financial and political circumstances, that part of the law of 
1833 would be instantly changed to meet the emergency, or 
that, at the very least, England would go back to the legis- 
lation which long preceded Lord Grey’s Act and substan- 
tially took away the remedies for the collection of debts by 
creditors who refused to receive Bank of England notes. 

It is idle to suppose that the banks and bankers of London, 
who keep the bulk of what they call their cash in the shape 
of credits at the Bank of England, either doubt, or have any 
reason to doubt, that such credits will pay their own debts, 
in all contingencies, and whether the Bank of England con- 
* tinues payments in gold, or suspends them. Sir Robert 
Peel said that the pound sterling is a specified weight of 

old. It is no such thing. It is a Bank of England note, 
whether redeemable or irredeemable. It has been proved to 
be so in times past, and will be found to be so hereafter. 

On the whole, we are not able to perceive any reason for 
“accepting with a litt!e reservation,” the fact that the United 
States is on a specie basis, which does not apply, with at 
least equal force, to all other commercial countries in which 
paper constitutes a part of the actual monetary circulation. 
Nor are we able to see any reason for apprehending that 
the United States will not remain permanently hereafter 
on a specie basis, which does not equally apply to other 
countries. No man is wise enough to forecast all that the 
future may bring forth. Contingencies have happened and 
they may happen again in this and all countries, when a 
suspension of payments will be not only unavoidable, but 
will be really the best choice of evils, if choice was left 
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free. But during the ninety years of the existence of the 
United States, under the present constitution, coin payments 
have been maintained during as large a proportion of the 
time as in any country of Europe, and during a larger 
proportion of the time than in most of the European 
countries. These ninety years have included the period of 
the infant feebleness of the country, and the later period 
of a sectional struggle, culminating in the most gigantic and 
memorable war of modern times, and now settled forever by 
the extirpation of its cause. For the ninety years now be- 
fore us, there are no omens of evil. If the United States, 
with a stable government, abounding wealth, and mountains 
of gold and silver, cannot maintain specie payments, where 
is the country which can hope to do*so? 


A SUCCESSFUL FUNDING OPERATION. 


The Philadelphia Councils having decided to fund 
the floating debt of the city, amounting to ¢$ 10,000,000, 
finally fixed the terms of the loan to be offered to the 
public as follows: “The interest is four per cent. per annum, 
to be paid half-yearly, on the first days of January and 
July, at the office of the Fiscal Agent in Philadelphia. The 
loan is divided into twenty-five series of $400,000 each, 
alphabetically arranged, and one series is to be _ retired 
yearly on each thirty-first day of December. Series A will 
be paid on the thirty-first day of December, 1880. The 
usual form of city certificates are to be issued in amounts 
to suit the lenders, in sums of $25 and its multiple. Each 
certificate is to certify that the principal and interest are 
payable in lawful money of the United States, and free 
from all taxes.” 

Not less than par was to be accepted for the loan. 

Proposals were invited by advertisement, and the bids, 
which were opened October 20, were found to amount to 
$2,196,500 at premiums varying from +4 to 3 of one per 
cent. The bids accepted amounted to $2,079,200, and the 
Mayor was authorized to negotiate the remainder. 

This is a more favorable loan than the one closed out by 
the United States Government last summer. Philadelphia 
pays no commissions, issues a loan earlier redeemable, and 
instead of promising coin, promises only lawful money. 
This last is a wise feature, and may be a very valuable one. 
The English Government never. promises anything but 
pounds sterling, and means by that Bank of England notes, 
whether the bank is in a state of suspension or not. The 
French Government promises francs, and pays Bank of 
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France notes, whether the bank does or does not pay specie, 
A decisive objection to a coin promise is, that in the event 
of a suspension of specie payments, the purchases of coin 
wherewith to perform the promise, necessarily increase the 
premium on .coin and aggravate all the difficulties of the 
situation. That was the mistake made during the Civil 
War, of promising coin interest on the National bonds 
issued. To be sure, the Government did not buy coin itself 
wherewith to pay the promised interest, but in order to 
obtain the required coin, it made customs duties payable in 
coin, and that compelled the merchants to buy it. But for 
that mistake, the premium on coin in this country would 
never have approximated the high figure which it actually 
attained. 

bk In making the bonds, recently issued, payable, principal 
and interest, only in lawful money, Philadelphia has fol- 
lowed the wise example set by Boston in a sewerage loan 
made last winter. One good effect will be that these bonds 
will be less likely to pass into the hands of foreigners. 

It has been objected to the recent Philadelphia loan, 
that it was made payable in instalments, instead of being 
made on a single fixed term and with a sinking fund. 
Of course, investors would have preferred, and _ possibly 
might have paid a higher premium for a loan irredeem- 
able for twenty-five years, but it is doubtful if such in- 
creased premium would have been equal to the advantages 
which the city obtains by the method actually adopted. 
It has now to run no risks as to the safety, or produc- 
tiveness of a sinking fund, but can pay off one-twenty- 
fifth part of the debt every year. It is true that this plan 
throws the heaviest part of the burden of the debt upon 
the first part of the twenty-five years, but that is precisely 
as it ought to be. The present inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia, who have indulged themselves in the luxury of a 
floating debt, ought to pay a greater part of it than the 
persons who will constitute its inhabitants ten, fifteen and 
twenty years hence. It is just that the burden should be a 
constantly diminishing one, and the payment of a part of 
the principal every year will make it so. 

The bidders for the Philadelphia loan specified the partic- 
ular instalments for which they bid. The instalments for 
1880, 1881, 1890 and 1903 were all taken, and portions of the 
other instalments. The fact that the aggregate of the bids 
accepted, is less than the aggregate of bids made, 
must have arisen from an excess of bids for particular instal- 
ments beyond the amount of such instalments to be disposed 
of. 

It is not understood that any doubt as to the negotiation 
of the entire loan has been caused by the failure to receive, 
so far, bids for less than one-fourth of it. This failure is 
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ascribed to some mistakes in the manner in which the bids 
were asked for. No security for them in the shape of a 
deposit, or otherwise, was required, and bankers would not 
engage, at all, in what might be a competition against 
merely straw bids. 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 


The law for the redemption of subsidiary silver coin was 
approved June g, 1879. During June, July, and August, the 
redemptions’ amounted to $8,412,499, and seem to have been 
still large in September. The amount of those coins in the 
United States Treasury, September 2, was $15,236,724, but 
had increased, October 1, to $16,814,308. It is not probable 
that a much higher figure than that will be reached. 

The large accumulation of subsidiary silver coin in the 
Treasury has led to a demand by some of the newspaper 
editors that it should be melted down and sold as bullion, or 
coined into standard silver dollars. But we doubt if any- 
thing better can be done than to let it alone. The cost of 
coining it in its present shape is one and one-half per cent. 
of its value, and if the present temporary surplus is sent to 
the melting pot, the mint before long will be obliged to coin 
the same amount over again. Experience has shown that the 
channels of small change money absorb an amount equal, on 
the average of various periods, to about one dollar fer capita 
of the population. When money is abundant among the 
masses of the people, the amount carried in their pockets is 
greater than in what are called dull and hard times. The 
mere increase of population will call every year for at least a 
million more of subsidiary silver. In addition to that, as the 
improvement now manifestly going on in business reaches 
the laboring classes more and more, in the form of higher 
wages and more abundant employment, there will be a 
greater circulation per capita of subsidiary silver. 

In all practical points of view, the subsidiary silver, to 
the extent that it has so far accumulated in the Treasury, 
answers well enough as a part of the reserves kept there. 
Although not a tender for more than $10, it is still money 
in very many important respects. If it is allowable to sup- 
pose, what there is no reasonable ground for anticipating, 
that all these reserves except the subsidiary silver were drawn 
out, we may be very sure that the public creditors wouid 
take the subsidiary silver and be overjoyed to get it. 

There are practical and political difficulties quite insupera- 
ble, in any other method of dealing with the subsidiary sil- 
ver, than that of letting it alone. 

To melt it down and sell it as bullion, involves a loss, in 
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the present state of the markets, of one-fifth of the face value 
of the coin. It is not certain that the larger part of this loss 
would be recouped, when the future demand shall require a 
recoining of the same amount. There will be, hereafter, that 
part of the profit of minting*subsidiary silver coin, which arises 
from the fact that it contains less metal proportionally than 
the standard dollar. But the profit from the depreciation of 
silver relatively to gold, may diminish, or disappear alto- 
gether. It is furthermore an objectionable time for the Gov- 
ernment to enter the market as a seller of silver bullion. 
The Eastern demand is light, and the market is sensitive and 
might decline under any new and extraordinary load thrown 
upon it. 

If the subsidiary silver, instead of being melted and sold 
as bullion, is recoined into standard dollars, and if such 
recoinage is reckoned as a part of the two million silver dol- 
lars coined per month, that being the minimum fixed by law, 
there would be the loss of the profit which the Government 
now realizes from purchasing bullion for that purpose. The 
effect on the silver market is also the same, whether the Gov- 
ernment sells a given number of millions of silver bullion, or 
diminishes its present purchases by the same number of mil- 
lions. And furthermore, this plan involves the destruction 
of one form of metallic money, without any corresponding 
increase of it in any other form, and would be resisted on 
that account by that large body of members of Congress 
who are sensitively hostile to any scheme which involves a 
diminution of the volume of the circulating medium. 

If, on the other hand, it should be proposed that the 
standard dollars to be coined out of the subsidiary silver 
should be in addition to the two millions now coined 
monthly, it would be offensive to a large body of members 
of Congress, and to the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, who do not look with favor upon the coinage of 
silver dollars, and who are determined to prevent, if they 
can, any increase of the coinage beyond the present monthly 
minimum. Against a resistance from quarters so powerful, 
it looks very improbable that a proposition of this kind 
could be successful. There is thus nothing to be done but 
to wait and let the surplus of subsidiary coin in the Treas- 
ury disappear with time, as population increases and _ busi- 
ness improves. 

There is the further possibility that some portion of this 
surplus may be taken’ off by exportation to the West India 
Islands, Central America, and South America. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, there has always been a considerable circula- 
tion of small United States silver coins in those regions. In 
fact, the re-importation of such coins, heretofore floating in 
those countries, is a principal cause of the glut of them now 
existing here. The present circumstances are peculiar. The 
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relative market bullion value of gold and silver differs about 
thirteen per cent. from their relative value in our coinage, and 
at the same time the value of our silver coins is kept equal to 
that of our gold coins, by the limitation of the quantity of our 
silver coinage. This gives to our silver coins abroad an arti- 
ficial value as a means of remittance to this country, and has 
caused a great amount of them to be sent here. The circum- 
stances may change. The divergence in this country between 
the market and mint relative values of gold and silver may 
disappear, or the value of our silver coins, as the silver 
coinage makes further progress, may finally coincide with the 
value of the bullion which they contain. In either contin- 
gency, our small silver coins instead of flowing into the 
country, as they have done during the past year, would flow 
out more or less, as they did previously. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


The London LZconomist of August 30, says: “We referred, 
a short time since, to the fact that the Bank of Germany 
had discontinued allowing interest on deposits, and we 
imagined at the time that this had been the last instance 


of a bank, regulated by the State, carrying on business in 
such a manner. It appears, however, that the practice still 
survives in the case of the Bank of Sweden, which _pos- 
sesses privileges, not only as the banker of the State, but 
also as being allowed to issue bank notes which are legal 
tender. This privilege is a natural one for a State bank, 
but the Bank of Sweden goes further than this. Undertak- 
ing the business of a regular trading bank, it allows interest 
at three per cent. on deposit accounts when the amount 
does not exceed about £1,400. According to every theory 
it is a mistake for a bank possessing the privilege of issuing 
bank notes, which circulate as legal tender, to allow interest 
on deposit accounts.” 

The objection to the allowance of interest on deposits by 
banks which issue circulating notes, does not seem to us to 
be at all affected by the question whether such notes are a 
legal tender or not. If such notes do actually circulate as 
money, and are universally accepted as money, it becomes 
of primary importance that their instant convertibility into 
coin should be secured against all contingencies, so far as 
it is possible to do this. Those who object to the allow- 
ance of interest on deposits by banks exercising the func- 
tion of issuing notes, say that such banks should not incur 
debts to depositors beyond the amount which would be depos- 
ited without interest. If this is a sound view, it is none the 
less sound when their notes are not a legal tender, because 
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it cannot, on that account, be any the less important that 
their constant convertibility should be secured by every 
available safeguard. 

In the United States the practice of paying interest on 
deposits is not common among the National banks. In the 
seaboard States, the practice is principally confined to the 
“redemption cities,” and to the deposits made by country 
banks. The practice is not a growing one, nor has it any 
where reached considerable proportions. There are certain 
conveniences and advantages in it, and bankers differ in 
opinion as to whether it would be wise to prohibit the prac- 
tice altogether, by an amendment of the National banking 
law. To do so, would add another to the discriminations 
which now exist in favor of the State banks and of private 
bankers, and might divert some deposits to places where they 
would be less secure than they are now. On the other hand, 
the general credit of National banks, if it was known that 
they were prohibited from attracting deposits by the offer of 
interest, might be more highly esteemed, and their line of 
deposits without interest might in that way be enlarged. 

The distinction which the Zconomist makes between “ regu- 
lar trading banks,” and those banks which possess the deli- 
cate function of issuing circulating notes, is well founded. 
What is required in respect to the last class of banks, is not 
merely ultimate solvency, but a constant present ability to 
redeem their notes, and in their case, the multiplication of 
other liabilities, and especially of other demand liabilities, is 
not to be favored. If “regular trading banks,” which phrase- 
ology may be construed to include trust companies, attract 
by the offer of interest more deposits than they can repay at 
the moment, the mischief reaches individuals, and possibly a 
wide circle of individuals, but it does not reach the whole 
community, as does the discredit of the currency which 
results from its becoming inconvertible into coin. 

In its issue of September 27, the Zconomist remarks as fol- 
lows : 

We are now again experiencing one of the most extraordinary 
anomalies of the English market, an occurrence so strange that if 
it took place in any other country we should express at once, and 
loudly, our opinion how badly business was managed there. The 
banks—we can only speak of the Joint-Stock banks with certainty 
in the matter, as they alone publish their rates—are allowing more 
interest on deposits than they can obtain y discounting first-class 
bills. It is true that the rate of allowance is only one per cent.; 
but with money at call at only one-half, and first-class short paper 
at three-quarters, and even below it is clear that one per cent. 
even is too much to allow. To take money at demand, or on 
short notice, and to lend it out for a long term must always be 
accompanied by some risk; but there cannot be two opinions as 
to the unsoundness of a practice which causes banks to pay more 
-¥ the use of an article than they can gain by the employment 
of it. 
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THE CASE OF SIR FRANCIS HINCKS. 


The trial and conviction at Montreal of Sir Francis Hincks, 
on the charge of signing false returns to the Government, as 
President of the Consolidated Bank, have excited a profound 
interest in Canada, and naturally attract a good deal of at- 
tention in this country. Sir Francis Hincks is seventy-three 
years old. He was a leading promoter of the Grand Trunk 
Railway and actively concerned in the negotiation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with this country. He was 
Governor of Barbadoes and of British Guiana from 1855 to 
1869, when he became the Canadian Minister of Finance. 
He retained that office until 1873 when he retired to pri- 
vate life. A Montreal paper says: “The trial of Sir Francis 
Hincks is one of the greatest commercial trials ever held in 
this country. He was arraigned for having, as president of 
the bank, signed false returns to the Government, more par- 
ticularly in the manner in which he entered in such returns 
the amount of money loaned from other banks. His bank 
entered such amounts as ‘deposits,’ which the prosecution 
argued were thus placed in order to deceive the public. All 
the leading bankers in the city were examined, their evidence 
going to exonerate Sir Francis, and to show that his signing 
the returns was more or less a matter of form, as he was 
entirely dependent upon his cashier and‘ other subordinates 
for the correctness of the same. The law provides imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for a term not exceeding seven 
years and not less than two years.” 

Among other things untrue, in the returns signed by him, 
was including among the loans and discounts of the bank, 
notes which had in fact been transferred to other banks. 

It is stated to have been the general expectation at Mon- 
treal, that the jury would either acquit him or disagree, but 
it would seem that such an expectation must have been 
based, not upon the evidence in the case, but upon the sup- 
posed compassion of the jurors for the aged and unfortunate 
defendant. 

It is stated that under the Canadian law, the offence of 
which he has been convicted is only a misdemeanor. But it 
is of little consequence to him what name is given to it, if 
the punishment is as severe as confinement in a penitentiary 
for a term of not less than two years, and possibly extend- 
ing to seven years at the discretion of a judge. 

The sympathy which induced the leading bankers of Mon- 
treal to testify, that the signing of returns by the president 
of a bank is “more or less a matter of form,” and that in 
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this case Sir Francis Hincks was “entirely” dependent upon 
subordinates for the accuracy of what he signed, was natural 
enough; but it is very clear that a bank president cannot be 
so completely at the mercy of others as such testimony would 
make him out to be. He may be deceived as to certain 
particulars by the false representations of cashiers, clerks and 
book-keepers, but if he pays any attention at all to his 
own duties, he must be informed as to the general condi- 
tion of the institution under his charge. 

It is for the Canadian authorities to decide what degree 
of executive clemency is called for by the circumstances of 
the defendant, and especially by his advanced age. 

The trial of the Directors of the Consolidated Bank, who 
were indicted at the same time with Sir Francis Hincks, has 
been postponed to the next term of the Court. The precise 
charges against them are not stated in any accounts which 
we have seen, but it is not probable that they were concerned 
in the making of false returns of which Sir Francis Hincks 
has been convicted. Those prosecutions of the President 
and Directors of the Consolidated Bank were called for by 
a resolution adopted some time since at a meeting of the 
shareholders. 


MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


The Mercantile Agency of Messrs Dun, Barlow & Co., pub- 
lish the following table, comparing the failures in the United 
States and Canada, for the third quarter, and also for the 
first nine months of 1879, with the corresponding periods in 


1878: 

7 Third Quarter. Third Quarter. Nine Months. Nine Months. 

STATES AND TER- 1879. 1878 1879. 1878. 
RITORIES. Amount. Amount. Amount. Amount, 

Eastern States $2,625,925 . $9,777,016 . $14,319,605 . $30,033,135 
Middle States.......... 5,195,440 . 27,732,811 . 28,853,339 . 795,375,499 
Southern States 2,990,348 . 4,310,783 . 13,416,516 . 21,359,104 
Western States ........ 3,205,852 . 18,479,783 . 16,113,349 . 56,555,846 
Pacific States & Ter.... 1,451,986 . 6,077,970 . 8,352,129 . 9,887,575 


$15,275,550 . $66,378,363 ~. $81,054,940 . $197,211,129 


Dominion of Canada... $6,998,617 . $4,629,592 . $24,424,570 . $18,138,321 


The number of failures during the third quarter of this 
year was 1,262, as compared with 2,853 during the third 
quarter of last year. The number during the first nine 
months of this year was 5,320, as compared with 8,678 dur- 
ing the same months of last year. 

The great improvement in this country, which is shown by 
the above table, requires very few comments. The _ bank- 
ruptcies which were made public in 1878, were swollen to an 
extraordinary figure by the repeal of the United States bank- 
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rupt law, and by the general knowledge which existed for 
some time before its actual repeal, that such an event was 
impending. This accounts, in part, for the great difference 
shown between the aggregates of insolvencies in 1878 and 
1879. But it does not account for the whole of it. We are 
now, and have been for some months, in the midst of a 
substantial improvement in business. Instead of an universal 
shrinkage in the prices of commodities in the hands of 
holders, the prices of many articles are rising, and the rise 
in some articles is very considerable. Manufacturers and 
merchants are now making money instead of losing it. 

In the comparison of results in Canada in the years 1878 
and 1879, there was, during the first year, no swelling of 
the number of bankruptcies by a threatened, or actual re- 
peal, of the Canadian bankrupt law, nor has there been, 
until within a few weeks, any improvement in business in 
the second year. In fact the recent commercial depression 
seems to have culminated in Canada about a year later than 
it did in this country. But from ail accounts, things are now 
on the mending hand among our northern neighbors. They 
share with us in the benefits of the rise in the prices of 
agricultural exports to Europe; their pine lumber finds better 
markets; and they are very hopeful, and with good reason, 
of a great development of their north-western territories, with 
all the resulting advantages to their railroads, artificial water- 
ways and seaports. Their manufacturing interests are also 
enlarging in many lines, and their future prospects are in all 
directions bright and cheerful. They ascribe the recent 
extreme prevalence among them of mercantile bankruptcies 
to vicious systems of credit, given in the first place by British 
merchants, and which Canadian merchants have in their turn 
been obliged to extend to their own customers. They are 
making earnest efforts for a reform in both respects. 


ee 


FRENCH JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


The Paris Civil Tribunal has recently given a decision, as 
to the rights of the purchasers of French securities, which 
have been lost or stolen. Under a French law passed in 
1872 in respect to such cases, the original owner may give 
notice to the companies issuing the securities, forbidding a 
registration of their transfer, or the payment of dividends on 
them to anybody but himself. .It is also made the duty of 
the Syndicate of Agents de Change at Paris to publish a 
daily bulletin, in which the owner may publish a copy of 
such notices, with such description of the securities as to 
their numbers, &c., as will identify them. After such publi- 
cation, no person can acquire by purchase any valid title to 
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them. The recently-decided case turned upon the question, 
whether foreigners are affected in the purchase of French 
securities by these laws. The facts were that various bonds 
of French railways were stolen from the house of M. Parvil- 
liers at Nogent, near Paris. M. Parvilliers gave the notices 
to the companies as required, and also caused copies of these 
notices to be published in the bulletin of the Agents de 
Change. Subsequently, Messrs. Cohen & Sons, of London, 
purchased some of the securities in good faith, not having 
received any actual notice of the theft, and they claimed that 
the French law of legal and constructive notice could not 
operate outside of French territory and upon foreigners. But 
the Paris Civil Tribunal held otherwise, and decided that 
they had acquired no title to the securities which they could 
enforce in France. 

A recent decision of the Paris Tribunal of Commerce, 
involves a construction of French law relating to checks 
upon banks and bankers. In this country a check of that 
kind does not operate as an assignment to the drawee of the 
funds drawn upon, and therefore does not give him a right 
of action against the bank or banker. If the check is not 
paid, he must seek his redress against the drawer. But in 
France, since the passage of the law of 1874, a check is an 
assignment of any funds of the drawer, not exceeding the 
amount of the check, which were in the hands of the bank 
or banker at the date of the check, and is enforceable against 
the bank or banker, provided it is presented before such 
funds are paid out upon other orders of the drawer. In the 
case recently decided, one Jacobson, of Hamburg, gave his 
check for 10,500 francs, dated January 17, 1879, in favor of 
M. Berger, of Vienna, on the Paris Société Genérale. At 
that date, Jacobson had no cash to his credit in the bank 
drawn upon, but the bank held certain bills of exchange 
for 21,297 francs belonging to him, not then matured, but 
which matured and were paid before the 25th of January. 
The check was presented on the 25th of January, but the 
bank declined to pay, as it held no cash on the 17th of 
January, the date of the check, of which it could be an as- 
signment. On the r5th of January, two days before the date 
of the check, Jacobson had drawn bills on the Société Gené- 
rale for 30,000 francs, payable January 31, in favor of the 
Anglo-Deutsch Bank. Jacobson’s account, as made up at the 
end of January, showed a credit in his favor of 21,297 francs, 
and in the meantime he had become insolvent. and had 
absconded. The Paris Tribunal of Commerce, in addition to 
deciding that the check had no lien upon that balance, de- 
cided also that it must all be applied to the bills drawn in 
favor of the Anglo-Deutsch Bank, and for the reason, appar- 
ently, that their date was prior to that of the check. 
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GOVERNMENT LOANS FOR LOCAL WORKS. 
. 

During the last session of the British Parliament, a Public- 
Works Loans Act was passed. In the course of the discus- 
sion upon it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
the first loan from the National Treasury, in aid of public 
works undertaken by local authorities, was made in 1792, but 
that the practice was not much resorted to until recent years. 
The loans of that kind in 1869 were £ 800,000, but in 1878 
they exceeded ¥£ 4,000,000. The Act just passed, prescribes 
that not more than £ 100,000 shall be advanced in any one 
year, to any single body of local authorities. This Act, we 
notice, puts the trustees of the Peabody London Building 
Fund on the same footing as the authorities of parishes, 
cities, etc. 

It is stated that the scale of interest upon such loans 
in future, adopted by the executive administration under 
this Act, is as follows: 

TOONS TOF TO06 CHAR 20 FORIG ooo ic cisikciccccnscicneedcdinnccese 3% per cent. 
w from 20 to 30 wu , d ° 
« from 30 to 40 ” 

This is reversing the rule which governs the rate of 
interest on loans made for the sake of profit. Instead of a 
lower rate for a longer time, the British Government seems 
to be governed by the idea of stimulating local authorities 
to make the speediest repayments. 

The theory of this British practice of government loans 
to local authorities engaged in public works, is, that the 
National credit will command money more cheaply than 
local credit. This is undoubtedly true, when more money 
is required to be borrowed within a given time for a local 
purpose, than is within the lending capacity of those who 
are thoroughly conversant with the strength of the local 
credit. But if kept within certain limits, local credit, such as 
that of cities and towns in the United States, will command 
money at least as cheaply as that of the States acting in 
their separate capacity, or as that of the United States. The 
first of these limits is, that the borrowing shall not exceed 
the clear ability of cities and towns to pay them off. But 
there is still another requisite limit, which is, that the loans 
shall be within the easy lending capacity of the residents, or 
near neighbors, of the borrowing town or city. The number 
is considerable of persons who feel safest in making loans to 
the towns or cities in which they live. They best understand 
the basis of such securities and feel most competent to judge 
of their legal validity and genuineness. They know very well 

23 
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that they are not so readily salable as the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, but to many persons that 
feature of the case is of the slighest possible consequences 
because they take securities, not to sell again, or to hypothe- 
cate for loans, but to keep and receive the interest on them, 

The difficulty with municipal credit in this country is, that 
it has often passed both the limits to which we have referred, 
so that the advantage of borrowing cheaply has been thrown 
away. 

If the debt of the City of New York was reduced to 
$ 50,000,000, and if the bonds representing it were non-taxa- 
ble, they could easily be floated at three per cent. If the 
reduction was down to $25,000,000, the rates of interest need 
not exceed two per cent., with a non-taxable bond. In the 
case of a Boston city loan negotiated last winter, although 
it did not include the feature of non-taxability, the terms 
were considerably less favorable to investors, than they were 
making at the same time with the United States. Instead of 
thirty-year bonds, Boston was selling only twenty-year bonds, 
and although the interest which Boston promised was nomi- 
nally the same, it was payable (and the principal as well ) 
not in coin but in lawful money. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the comparative rates of 
interest at which money can be borrowed upon different 
securities, are always determined by the opinion of a major- 
ity, or even of a large majority of those who loan money. 
When Boston was selling last winter four-per-cent. twenty- 
year bonds, payable interest and principal in lawful money 
at the same price at which the United States Government 
was selling four-per-cent. thirty-year bonds, payable interest 
and principal in coin, and with a special provision against a 
reduction in the weight of the coin, it was the opinion of 
probably forty-nine out of fifty investors in Boston and _ its 
Vicinity, that the Government bond was the preferable one 
of the two. That is shown by the proportions in which the 
two classes of bonds were purchased by those investors. 
Nevertheless, the Boston bond, preferred by only one-fiftieth 
part of the investors, sold as well as the Government bond, 
and the plain reason for that was, that the amount of the 
Boston bonds offered was kept within the limits of the 
demand of the very small minority of the investors who hap- 
pened to prefer it. 

According to the theories and ideas which prevail among 
the British people, where the funding system has_ long 
existed, nothing seems more desirable than the execution of 
local public works by means of loans, and without provision 
for their really being paid off at any time. Thus the London 
Economist of August 23, in the course of comments upon the 
new Public-Works Loans Act, says: “To employ local accu- 
mulations in local improvements is a wise policy. The tempt- 
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ation to extravagance in outlay, which is always to be 
dreaded when any public work has to be carried out, will be 
restrained by the tact that the lender will know the exact 
purpose to which the advance is to be applied.” 

The only real check to extravagance is found in compelling 
those who vote appropriations to impose at the same time 
taxes to meet them; or if money is borrowed, to impose, 
simultaneously with the borrowing, an amount of taxes suf- 
ficient to sink the debt within a short period. That is the 
rule under the law of Massachusetts, passed four or five 
years ago, to regulate the use of municipal credit, and which 
is a model of wise legislation. The protection which the 
Economist fancies it sees in the vigilance of lenders is quite 
illusory. A lender cares nothing about the purpose to which 
money is applied, except so far as it affects the safety of his 
loan, which it sometimes does and sometimes does not. It 
may happen that lenders will rejoice, rather than mourn, 
over the extravagance of a borrowing city, because they 
know that the more extravagance there is, the greater num- 
ber of loans and the more advantgeous loans they can make. 
This will certainly be the case, until they think the extrava- 
gance is being pushed to a degree jeopardizing their own 
safety. Nobody knew better than the men who have been 
taking almost untold millions of the bonds of the City of 
New York within the past few years, that a large share of 
the proceeds was being either wasted or stolen. Their knowl- 
edge on that point did not dissuade them, however, from 
eagerly taking all the bonds they could get, at the rate of 
interest they bear; nor has it been understood that opposi- 
tion to even a further increase of the debt of the City of New 
York was ever manifested in that quarter. The opposition 
came from a quite different quarter, the owners of the 
property upon which liabilities were being accumulated. 


THE BAROMETER OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY.—The depression in the mar- 
riage-rate, that unerring test of the material condition and prospects of the 
people, was still more strongly marked during the first quarter of this year 
than it had been in any of the four quarters of 1878. The annual marriage- 
rate in the three months ending March last did not exceed 11.6 per 1,000, 
and was 2.1 below the average rate in the corresponding period of the forty 
years, 1838-77. So low a marriage-rate has not prevailed in the first quarter 
of any year since 1831, when the Act for civil registration of marriages, births, 
and deaths first rendered these statistics possible. The nearest approach to so 
low a marriage-rate in the first quarter of the year was 12.5 in the first three 
months of 1841. As a natural result the birth-rate in England and Wales has 
fallen below the average. In the three months ending June last the annual 
rate was equal to only 35.2 against 37.4, 36.5, and 36.9 in the corresponding 
periods of 1876, 1877, 1878; it was lower than in any June quarter since 1869, 
and 1.0 below the average rate in the second quarter of the ten years 1869-78. 
—The British Sanitary Record. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS COLONIES. 


Lord Bateman has given notice that on the re-assembling 
of the British Parliament he will move a resolution, of which 
the following is the concluding and material portion: “The 
time has now arrived for a revision of our present fiscal 
policy in regard to our customs regulations, and our treaties 
of commerce with foreign countries, and for an alteration in 
our mutual commercial and imperial relations with our own 
colonies and dependencies.” 

The repeal of the corn laws, the first and great step taken 
thirty-five years ago by Great Britain in the direction of 
free trade, was followed within a few years by the applica- 
tion of the same policy to the entire commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and its colonies and dependencies. 
The differential duties in favor of colonial sugar, timber, and 
other products were all abrogated. The colonies have since 
been treated at the British custom houses just the same as 
foreign nations have been treated, no better and no worse. 
They have derived no special commercial advantages from 
their British connection. In turn, they have not been required 
or expected to give, nor have they in fact given, any preference 
in the way of reduced duties to imports from Great Britain, 
over imports from other quarters. 

This complete reversal of the old British method of treat- 
ing its dependencies seemed to be working well for a time. 
England, from its great superiority ‘in manufactures and in 
mines of iron and coal, was able to substantially monopolize 
the markets of its colonies, while they could find nowhere a 
more ample outlet for their raw products than in rich and 
densely populated Great Britain. The first twenty-five years 
of free trade were years of prosperity for both the mother 
country and its dependencies, and nothing is more natural 
than to assume, that two things which happen simultaneously 
are connected with each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. The vast majority of Englishmen believe devoutly, 
that British development since 1850 is the result, mainly, of 
free trade, and it is the most common expression of their 
favorite writers, that the wisdom of free trade has been vin- 
dicated by the prosperity which has attended it. They 
entirely fail to see, what is well understood by everybody 
else, that the main cause of the wonderful development of 
commerce after 1850, not only in Great Britain and its colo- 
nies, but all over the world, and which has been quite as 
great in other commercial countries as in England, was the 
sudden and vast accession to the mass of metallic money 
from the gold discoveries in California and Australia. 
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Within a few years, things have been in a different phase. 
The new gold discoveries having spent their force, and prices 
having begun to fall, the colonies suffer acutely from the 
competition of rivals, when they sell their raw products in 
English markets. Notably Canada, whose chief export is 
timber, finds itself distressed by the lower prices of the timber 
from the Baltic, which has always the advantage of a shorter 
distance and lower freights to English ports. When what 
had always been the main business of that colony became in 
this way unprofitable, Canadians could no longer see the 
advantages they once saw in relying upon Great Britain 
wholly for their manufactures. They came to the conclusion, 
by no means an unnatural one under the circumstances, that 
their only road to prosperity was to become a manufacturing 
people themselves. They could produce timber, but they 
could be undersold in Europe by the Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Russians. They could produce wheat and cattle, but so 
could their immediate neighbors of the United States, whom 
they were obliged to meet on equal terms, so far as duties 
are concerned, in the English markets. If England frames its 
fiscal system, with exclusive reference to its own interests, 
and with no reference to the interests of its colonies, what 
was there, or is there, to dissuade Canada from making its 
tariffs to suit itself? Short of absolutely giving a bounty 
upon the importation of timber from the Baltic and upon the 
importation of wheat and cattle from the United States, it is 
impossible for England to do anything by way of commercial 
reprisal, let Canada do what it will. The position of 
Canadian products in British markets can not be made any 
worse than it is. 

The system which Sir Robert Peel overthrew was a system 
of equivalents, as between England and its colonies, and it 
is by no means certain that it will not be revived. On one 
point the English admit that they have been egregiously dis- 
appointed in the free trade policy. They believed that the 
whole world would forthwith adopt it, after they had 
adopted it. Mr. Cobden only spoke the general British 
belief, when he declared immediately after the repeal of the 
corn laws: “ We have a principle established now which is 
eternal in its truth and universal in its application. It must 
be applied in all nations and throughout all time. If we are 
not mistaken in thinking that our free-trade principles are 
true, it can be assumed that these results will follow and at 
no very distant time.” 

Mr. Cobden and his associates believed that the offer of 
open markets in England for the raw products of all nations, 
would reconcile the world to England’s being the manufac- 
turer, shop-keeper and banker for mankind. In that belief, 
Mr. Cobden and his associates refused to mar the symmetry 
of their new system by having any differential duty in favor 
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of the colonies. Without doubt this sacrifice of the colonies 
would have been justified by the event, if mankind could 
have viewed with the anticipated complacency the position 
which Mr. Cobden and his associates assigned to them. It 
has not turned out so. Whether wisely, or unwisely, many 
other nations have insisted upon becoming or remaining 
manufacturers, and to that end have maintained and even 
increased protective tariffs. For ten years past, it is only 
from increased exports to colonies and dependencies that the 
British manufacturing interest has sustained itself at all. 
Instead of being unimportant, these colonies and dependen- 
cies have become all-important, and now at last. some of 
them, Canada and one or more of the Australian colonies, 
are setting up protective barriers against the introduction of 
British goods. 

When Lord Bateman moves the resolution of which he has 
given notice, and speaks upon it, we shall know whether he 
proposes to restore the old system of equivalents in the com- 
mercial relations between England and its colonies. Any 
other change than that seems hardly possible. .In dealing 
with a powerful country like Canada, England cannot expect 
to compel a free introduction of goods into it. British states- 
men are too wise to tread upon such dangerous ground as 
that. If they want the Canadian markets they will, to 
express the thing without circumlocution, purchase and pay 
for them with something which the Canadians want, and that 
can be nothing else than the collection of differential duties 
on timber, wheat, or cattle imported from all places outside 
of the colonies. Without doubt, that would not only cause 
the Canadian ports to be opened wide to British importation, 
but it would fill Canada up rapidly with people, and very 
greatly expand its power to consume and pay for British 
goods. Very possibly, Canada might be propitiated by 
differential duties on foreign timber only, and to such duties 
there would be much less repugnance among the British 
people, than to duties upon food, unless they can be per- 
suaded to believe with Lord Beaconsfield that Manitoba can 
produce wheat even more cheaply than the United States. 


CANADIAN CATTLE AND SHEEP.—From evidence taken by a select 
committee of the Dominion Parliament, it appears that during 1878, 
there were shipped to Great Britain from Canada, 18,665 cattle, and 
41,750 sheep; 9,000 of the cattle and 1,000 of the sheep came from 
the United States. The committee say further: “The provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island afford good pasturage, and 
from the testimony of some witnesses from those parts of the 
Dominion, it would appear that the success of the export cattle trade 
is there causing attention to be directed to stock raising.” 
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VALUE AND COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE 
PRECIOUS METALS. 


The Dry Goods Reporter of this city makes a strong pres- 
entation of the fact that the production of the precious 
metals has been in all times past dependent upon the chances 
of mining discovery, or upon fortuitous political circum- 
stances, and that they have escaped the laws which connect 
the value of nearly all articles with the cost of producing 
them. There is, of course, no direct connection between the 
market price of anything, and the cost of producing it. The 
market price of everything is controlled exclusively by the 
proportion between the demand and supply. But the cost of 
production, while not directly affecting the market price, does, 
in most cases, efficiently, although indirectly, affect it by affect- 
ing supply. Nothing can sell for a long time much above 
the cost of producing it, or much below it, because the profit 
of high prices will increase supplies, while the loss resulting 
from low prices will diminish production. But this is only 
true of such articles as. wheat, which can be produced at will 
in almost every part of the world. It is not true of gold 
and silver which can be mined only in the few places where 
they can be found, and it has often happened that the ingress 
of capital and labor into such places for the purposes of 
mining has been rendered impossible, or very difficult, from 
the repelling circumstances of remoteness, deadly climates, 
savage occupation, or the insecurity of life and property from 
the weakness of political institutions in the regions possessing 
mines, 

The Dry Goods Reporter says 

The acquisition of gold and silver cannot be accelerated when they 
are scarce and dear, nor retarded when they are plentiful and cheap. 
The discovery of a rich placer, or a new mine, may take place when 
gold and silver are already plentiful. On the other hand, though 
these metals be ever so scarce and dear, and the incentive to new 
production be ever so great, it may not be possible to produce any 
more of them; and a dearth may continue for centuries. 

From the moment when the Romans reached the limits of their 
mechanical resources in the silver mines of Spain, about the begin- 
ning of our era, until the silver mines of Potosi were opened in 
1545, the entire supplies of either or both of the precious metals 
were insufficient to make good the current impairment of the world’s 
stock from wear, tear, and loss; and the stock continually diminished. 

From the conquest of America, 1492-1533, until the discovery of 
the placers of Brazil, 1670, the Western world’s annual product of 
gold did not in any decade exceed three million dollars a year; from 
1691 to 1720 it rose to an average of about ten millions a year; 
from 1720 to 1750 to about twenty millions a year; after which it 
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fell to ten millions a year and continued to remain at this rate 
until the Russian and Siberian placers were fully opened (about 
1840) when it rose to over twenty millions a year. Within a score 
of years from this time both the Californian and Australian placers 
were discovered, and in the the year 1852, the world’s annual prod- 
uct of gold rose to nearly two hundred millions; and during the 
whole period, 1848 to 1873, it averaged over a hundred millions, 
Will any reasonable person maintain that this long dearth of the 
metals followed by such fitful and extraordinary accessions of plenty 
were the results of human design? 

When any other commodity becomes unusually scarce or plenti- 
ful, when its price rises above or falls below the normal or cus- 
tomary level, diminished or increased production, which can be reg- 
ulated at the pleasure of man, soon restores the old price to its 
former level or confirms the superior equity of the new one. In 
these cases the cost of production determines the price. 


The report (1877) of the United States Monetary Commis- 
sion summarizes the arguments of both the opponents and 
the supporters of the system of metallic money. Some of 
the views of its opponents, resembling those quoted above 
from the Dry Goods Reporter, are thus given: 

The opponents of the metallic system maintain that by reason of 
the great variations in the supply of the precious metals, and the 
purely accidental relation which that relation has borne to the 
world’s demand for money, the movement of the human race in 
wealth and civilization has been fitful and spasmodic, and not always 
progressive; that the business of the world in all times past has 
been, through fluctuations in the supply of money, now stimulated 
by fever, and now prostrated by collapse; that industry and com- 
merce have been alternately borne high on the flood-tide of metallic 
production from newly-discovered mining fields, and stranded on the 
shoals of bankruptcy by the refluent ebb; that, unfortunately the 
ebbs and flows of these tides are of unequal duration; that the flux 
of prosperity has usually lasted but a brief period, while the reflux 
of adversity, with its attendant circumstances of falling prices, indus- 
trial paralysis, and destitute populations, has been painfully pro- 
longed; that the tide of metallic production, which commenced its 
flood in 1847, turned in 1865 to an ebb that still continues and 
threatens to pauperize populations and bankrupt nations; that the 
world is no longer new; that the search for the precious metals has 
been pushed to every part of the earth, with indifferent success, by 
skillful explorers fresh from the fields of California and Australia; 
and hence, that the chances of discovering new and great mining 
fields, and more especially gold fields, are less hopeful than at any 
former period. 

Some of the replies of the supporters of the metallic 
system, to these objections, are thus given in the report of 
the United States Monetary Commission : 


They admit the unsteadiness in the value, and consequently the 
imperfections, of metallic money caused by variations in the consump- 
tion, yield, and cost of producing the metals, and by many other una- 
voidable circumstances and conditions. But they claim that the use 
of metallic money is spread over so vast an area that changes in the 
current metallic supply would be slow in making themselves felt, 
and that the elastic qualities of credit expedients would prevent tem- 
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porary changes from being felt at all. They admit that there is no 
remedy for the perturbations in the value of metallic money arising 
from fluctuations in the supply of the metals. But they claim that 
experience demonstrates that there is a limit to the accidents and 
freaks of production, and none to the folly and designs of legislation ; 
and, consequently, that the perturbation in the value of paper money 
would be greater and equally without remedy. 

In giving their own opinions, as to the production of the 
metals, the United States Monetary Commission emphasize 
the distinction between gold and silver, in the following: lan- 
guage : 

Silver cannot be obtained without an outlay of capital and labor, 
but on this continent, like the fruits of agriculture, it can always be 
had when capital and labor are applied to its production. That is 
not true of gold, either on this continent, or elsewhere. 

The conditions of the production of silver have somewhat 
changed from what they have beer in nearly all times 
past, and this change has extended, although in a much 
less and indeed very slight degree, to the production of 
gold. The mines of both exist more than ever before in 
regions occupied by civilized races and under stable gov- 
ernments, and are more than ever before under the same 
economic laws which direct capital and labor to the pro- 
duction of whatever is high and rising in the market, and 
divert them from the production of whatever is low and 
falling in the market. The great bulk of new gold is 
obtained, as heretofore, from placer washings, the discovery 
of which is a matter of chance, but the fraction produced 
by what may be called regular mining, from ledges and by 
hydraulic operations, although small, is an increasing frac- 
tion. The territorial area of silver mining is being very 
rapidly expanded, and especially within the United States, 
where the application of the means of working them will 
be sure to correspond with a good degree of promptness to 
the inducements to working them, which depend, of course, 
upon the value of silver. It is not possible to conceive that 
money, if silver continues to retain the monetary function, 
can rise, until some period indefinitely remote, to the 
extremely high value, or purchasing power, which it pos- 
sessed in Europe before the discovery of America. The 
localities for silver mining are too extensive and too accessi- 
ble to permit of such a calamity as the appreciation of 
money to that degree, or any approximation to it. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the existing facts 
or probabilities, in respect to mining, to suggest the idea of 
any such depreciation of the value of metallic money as was 
witnessed temporarily after the opening of the California 
and Australian gold mines. Their maximum production in 
1856, was about $ 200,000,000, and it would require a very 
much greater production of the precious metals to produce 
the same effect on the aggregate stock, as the present stock 
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exceeds what it was then. The actual present production of 
both the metals is less than $ 200,000,000. It must be at 
least $400,000,000, to add as large a percentage to the 
present stock as was added to the stock of 1856 by the pro- 
duction of that year. When the mines of America first 
began, in 1545, to yield considerably, the European stock of 
gold and silver was so small, that the effect was much 
greater, but even in that case it was not marked until after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century. And to these consider- 
ations must be added the further one, that there has been 
since 1856, an enormous increase of the commerce, exchanges, 
and »-alth of the world, and of the population of those por- 
tions of it over which civilization, as that term is understood 
in Europe and America, has extended itself. 


NOTES UPON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


In a speech delivered at Cincinnati, August 20, 1879, the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Schurz, quoted, indorsed, and adopted as his own, 
the following opinion of a late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McCulloch, expressed a few weeks previously in an address at Har- 
vard University: “ The nation that practically maintains the superior 
standard will have a decided advantage in commercial intercourse 
over those nations that adhere to the inferior one; a nation that is 
compelled to pay the balances against it in a currency superior in 
value to its own, cannot fail to be the loser.” 

This view of Messrs McCulloch and Schurz is given with special 
reference to the facts, which are admitted on all hands, that the 
unlimited coinage of the silver dollar will reduce its market value 
below that of the gold dollar, if silver bullion shall continue to be 
less valuable, relatively to gold bullion, than the mint ratio of 1 to 
15.98, and that the same thing will certainly and finally, although 
precisely when cannot be foreseen, result from the continual coinage 
of the silver dollar at the rate of two millions monthly, on the same 
supposition of the continued depreciation of silver bullion relatively 
to gold bullion below the mint ratio. 

In comparing the standards of the two kinds of metallic dollars, 
on the hypothesis that their market value shall diverge in either of 
the ways mentioned, Messrs Schurz and McCulloch both describe 
the standard of the most valuable dollar as the “superior” one, and 
the standard of the cheaper dollar as the “inferior” one. The par- 
ticular sense in which words are used is not a matter of the first 
importance, provided we know in what sense the speakers and 
writers, with whom we are dealing, do actually use them. But in 
the discussion of matters of abstract science, it is best to avoid 
words, which, in some of their popular significations, involve a 
begging of the very question which is under debate. Colonel 
Benton once complained of a bill pending in Congress, that it con- 
tained “a stump speech in the belly of it.” Sometimes, a mere 
epithet may contain a “stump speech.” If it shall happen from the 
condition of the bullion market, that a gold dollar will command 
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a premium as compared with the silver dollar, the gold dollar will 
be the dearer and most valuable of the two, and the silver dollar 
the cheaper and less valuable of the two, but it by no means fol- 
lows that the gold dollar will constitute a “superior standard,” in 
the ordinary sense of being a better and preferable standard. Tak- 
ing illustrations from measures of length and weight, nobody would 
think of saying that a Norwegian mile is a “superior standard ” 
measuring a line on the surface of the earth, and a better and 
preferable mile, because it is longer than an English mile. Nor 
would any one think of saying “that a pound avoirdupois is a 
“superior standard,” in determining weights, to a pound troy, 
merely because it is the heavier. All we require in a measure of 
either length, or weight, is that it should be definite and fixed. 

So far as money is a standard or measure of values, it is desira- 
ble not only that it should be definite and fixed in the current 
transactions of the present time, but that its value of to-day should 
be the same as its value of five, ten, and more years back, so that 
those who are now under prior contracts to pay it, may not be 
compelled to pay more, or permitted to pay less, than the equity of 
such contracts requires. These desirable qualities have never yet 
been perfectly possessed by any species of money, and it is not 
probable that they ever will be. But they are recognized by man- 
kind as the ideal of the perfection of money. Legislators who are 
honest will never cease to strive to reach it. 

It being thus universally acknowledged to be a most essential 
characteristic of a sound and honest money, that its value at the 
present time should conform as nearly as possible to its value during 
the anterior times, when still subsisting public and private contracts 
to pay it were entered into, it is quite clear that Messrs Schurz and 
McCulloch have no basis of sound reason in assuming that of two 
metallic dollars, the commercial value of which may diverge, the 
dearer must necessarily be the better and preferable dollar and con- 
stitute a “ superior standard,” as compared with the other. That will 
depend upon the circumstances of the case. If both dollars shall 
have appreciated in real value, or purchasing power, the one which has 
appreciated the least, and which is therefore the cheaper, as compared 
with the other, will be the better and preferable dollar, and consti- 
tute a sounder and “superior” standard in respect to the perform- 
ance of the mass of existing contracts to pay dollars. If both have 
depreciated in real value, or purchasing power, the one which has 
depreciated the least and is therefore the dearer, as compared with 
the other, will be the best dollar and the “superior standard.” If 
anybody can persuade himself, from a comparison of market reports 
from this and other countries, that both gold and silver prices have 
risen, or in other words, that both gold and silver have lost value 
relatively to all other things, within the last half dozen years, as 
compared with the preceding ten, or twenty years, he will agree with 
Messrs Schurz and McCulloch, that if the gold dollar shall attain a 
higher commercial value than the silver dollar, by reason of the free 
coinage of the latter, or by reason of its indefinitely continued 
coinage at the rate of two millions per month, the gold coin will be 
the best to use as a dollar, and constitute the preferable and 
“superior standard.” In no other way than by such a conclusion as 
to the market prices of commodities, land, and labor, comparing the 
present with preceding times, is it possible to agree with Messrs 
Schurz and McCulloch, nor can anybody come to such a conclusion 
without finding himself at variance with all recognized statistical 
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authorities on the subject of prices, and with the common knowledge 
and judgment of mankind. 

In saying as he did at Harvard University, that “a nation that is 
compelled to pay the balances against it in a currency superior to its 
own, cannot fail to be the loser,” Mr. McCulloch gives no explana- 
tion of the cause, or manner, of the supposed loss. He spoke oracu- 
larly, and there is no impropriety in that method, in instructions 
given to youth at educational institutions by professors and _lec- 
turers. But when a formulated dogma of that kind is imported into 
the political arena, as it was by Mr. Schurz at Cincinnati on the 2oth 
of August, there would have been a propriety in accompanying it 
with some elucidation, if any is possible to be given, which would 

make it clear to the comprehension of mankind. 

A Frenchman who owes a balance payable in England, and _ in 
sterling money, is obliged to pay it in a currency each of whose 
units is worth, speaking roundly, twenty-five times as much as the 
unit of his own. In the same circumstances, a German is obliged to 
pay in a currency worth twenty times as much as his own. The 
Frenchman deals and keeps his accounts at home, in francs. The 
German deals and keeps his accounts at home, in marks. Each of 
them would be “the loser,” if compelled to pay debts in pounds 
sterling, when they had promised to pay only the same number of 
francs, or marks. Men who contract to pay pounds sterling, must be 
presumed to do so with their eyes open. But whether they act 
advisedly or unadvisedly in entering into such contracts, they will 
find, after such contracts are actually entered into, that the only 
thing important to them is the value of the pound sterling. What 
the value of the money of their own countries may be, is of no 
consequence to them. What they have contracted to deliver is a 
given number of pounds sterling, and the real cost of such a deliv- 
ery is determined by the prices in pounds sterling of movable com- 
modities, and of the classes of negotiable stocks and securities which 
can be transferred from one national market to another. 

If the standard unit of money in actual use in the United States 
is to be the gold dollar, the greenback dollar being kept equal to it 
by convertibility into it, and the silver dollar being kept equal to it 
by increased weight, or by limitations of the number — the par 
of exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling, based upon 
the relative weights of fine gold in the gold dollar and in the British 
sovereign, will ‘be 4.8665 dollars for one sovereign. If the standard 
unit of money in actyal use in the United States is to be the silver 
dollar of the present weight, and of the commercial value of the 
bullion in it, plus the cost of coinage, which must be the ultimate 
measure of its value even under the present law of February 28, 1878, 
and if the present market relation of gold and silver bullion shall 
continue with substantial permanence, the par of exchange will be 
about five and one-half dollars for one sovereign, or pound sterling. 
But of what imaginable consequence is the value of the dollar to a 
man who has contracted to deliver pounds sterling, which is a 
totally different thing? If instead of its requiring at the par of 
exchange five and one-half dollars to purchase a pound, it require d 
twenty, wherein would an American be “the loser” anymore than a 
German is now “the loser,” because he cannot purchase a pound 
with less than twenty of his units of money ? q 

Without doubt, a person in the possession and ownership of 
American dollars, exchangeable in the market for pounds sterling, at 
4.8665 for 1, would find himself greatly benefited in paying a debt 
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due in pounds sterling, if he could exchange a single dollar for a 
pound. A Frenchman owing money in London, would also be greatly 
benefited, if the value of his francs could be advanced by some 
sudden stroke of magic to the value of sovereigns. So too, a party 
owning wheat purchased by the bushel, and under contract to deliver 
in Liverpool a given number of centals of wheat, would be greatly 
benefited if his bushel of wheat instead of weighing sixty pounds, 
should in some mysterious way acquire the weight of one hundred 
pounds. But in neither of these cases does any loss arise from the 
facts that the actual relation of value is maintained between dollars 
and francs on one side and pounds sterling on the other, and that the 
actual relation of weight is maintained between bushels and centals 
of wheat. 

The value of the dollar is of vital moment to a man who has 
promised to deliver dollars, but that it is of any consequence to a 
man who has promised to deliver pounds sterling, or that the rela- 
tion between the dollar and the pound can in any way affect trade 
between this country and England, or the payment of debts to 
England, is not only an absurdity on the face of it, but is contra- 
dicted by our own recent experience under the greenback regzme, 
when the price of the pound sterling ranged for several years from 
eight to twelve dollars. Debts to England are paid, not in dollars, 
but in cotton, wheat, tobacco, petroleum, etc., or in gold, or silver 
bullion, sent thither and sold, not for dollar prices, but for pound 
sterling prices. During the greenback era, trade and the payment 
of debts between this country and England went on without loss, 
or obstruction, so far as the difference in the value of the pound 
and dollar was concerned. So also they went on without obstruc- 
tion, or loss, between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States, the value of the unit of the current money of which was 
materially different, although the name was the same, the Pacific 
coast dollar being worth from one and a half to two and a half 
times as much as the Atlantic coast dollar. 

This whole question, whether a nation owing debts payable in a 
foreign money, is affected unfavorably by a depreciation of its own 
money relatively to such foreign money, has been recently decided 
very largely in England in respect to India, and has been settled 
in the negative by the concurring judgment of all disinterested 
British authorities. The case was in brief, that by an oscillation in 
the relative value of gold and silver, about twelve rupees were 
required to purchase a sovereign, instead of only ten rupees as for- 
merly. India, having many sovereigns to pay in London every 
year, was therefore obliged to pay one-fifth more rupees more for 
them than before the change. Thereupon, certain ingenious persons 
who held securities payable in rupees, or received pensions and sal- 
aries payable in rupees, and were therefore naturally anxious to 
raise the value of rupees, set themselves to work to persuade the 
people of India that they were suffering, not from a rise in the 
value of gold and the necessarily concurrent fall in the gold prices 
of Indian produce sold in London, but from the fact that the rupee 
had not risen simultaneously and equally with the sovereign. The 
remedy which they proposed was, that the coinage of the rupee should 
be wholly suspended, or restricted, until its present value should be 
so increased that ten rupees would again buy one sovereign. But 
it was too plain that the ten rupees, appreciated as proposed, would 
cost as much to procure as twelve do now; that the real misfortune 
to India was the recent rise in the intrinsic value, or purchasing 
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power, of gold, whereby it took more indian staples to procure the 
same number of sovereigns; and that a “loss by exchange” is an 
altogether imaginary and impossible thing, as exchange is nothing 
more than giving for one kind of money its equivalent in another, 
The British judgment upon the whole matter was summed up in 
December last, in the following words in the London 7zmes: “The 
loss by exchange to the Indian community as a whole, exceft zn so 
far as gold may be appreciated, is plainly only one of account. The 
tribute they pay to England is really paid in tea, cotton, and 
other goocs, the value of which is determined by the gold price 
they realize in the markets to which they are exported. Wether 
Indian money ts silver or gold ts of no consequence. Vf the Indian 
Government loses on the face of its accounts, because it receives 
its revenue in silver, the way to rectify the balance is to increase 
the nominal taxation, which may as well be done directly as by the 
suggested appreciation of the rupee, which would come to the same 
thing.” 

A nation, having a silver or paper currency, and finding that the 
gold money in which it owes and must pay foreign debts has 
become more valuable, and can only be obtained at greater sacrifices, 
cannot. reach the difficulty at all, by further limiting the quantity, 
and thereby appreciating the value of its own money. It may, 
however, make the difficulty worse, by deciding to use gold as its 
own money, and thereby making a new demand for it and adding 
to its value. Or, if it is already using gold as its money, or as 
part of its money, it may diminish the difficulty by giving up such 
use of gold so as to surrender what it possesses of that metal to 
other markets and thereby reduce its value. 

In his address at Harvard University, Mr. McCulloch pointed out 
with great vigor and eloquence the ruin certain to result to indebted 
individuals and nations from the scheme of gold mono-metallism. 
He said: “ As the world is covered all over with debts, so great an 
appreciation in the value of gold as that which would result from 
the general disuse of silver, would be overwhelmingly disastrous.” 

But, in the opinion of Mr. McCulloch, there is one disaster still 
more “overwhelming,” and that is, to have our currency in actual 
use on a silver standard, which shall not be kept up to the gold 
standard, either by a limitation of the silver coinage, or by a success 
in the doubtful enterprise of persuading all commercial nations, and 
especially both Great Britain and Germany, to adopt the double 
standard on a mint ratio of the metals to which our own should 
correspond. The present par of exchange between an American 
dollar and a British sovereign being 4.8665 for 1, he is persuaded that 
an alteration in this exchange to 5.50 for 1, is a greater misfortune 
than it would be to have the twenty thousand millions of dollars of 
public and private debts in this country doubled in their real signifi- 
cany and pressure. 

It is the idea of Messrs McCulloch and Schurz, expressed in 
various forms of language, that if other commercial nations employ 
a currency of gold, our currency can be kept “on a par” with theirs, 
by being .made of the same material and in no other way. But if 
by “par” is intended a condition of equality, under which things are 
numerically interchangeable, it is plain that there can be no “par” 
in that sense between our currency and that of the currencies of either 
Great Britain, France, or Germany. Our unit of value is rather more 
than one-fifth as great as that of Great Britain, which is the pound 
sterling ; more than five-times as great as that of France, which is the 
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franc; and four times as great as that of Germany, which is the mark. 
Nor is there any other conceivable sense in which a dollar, by reason 
of its being manufactured of gold, can be properly said to be ona 
“par” with a gold sovereign or a French Napoleon. 

If our money is made of either gold or silver, it is accepted when 
we send it to foreign countries, not according to any denomination 
we may please to give to it in our laws and transactions at home, 
but by weight and according to the market value of the bullion 
which it contains, and without any addition for the expense which 
may have been incurred in coining it, Or, as Mr. John Sherman 
expressed it in his letter of September 17, 1879, to R. C. Stone: 
“The weight and fineness of coin alone measure its value in inter- 
national commerce. The stamp of a government cannot increase or 
diminish it.” 

The effect of coining sovereigns and dollars from the same mate- 
rial is not to make them equal, or “on a par” with each other, but 
it is to establish a ratio for the exchange of the one for the other, 
from which there cannot be any variation, exceeding the costs of all 
kinds of moving gold from New York to Liverpool, or from Liver- 
pool to New York. According to the present coinage laws of Great 
Britain and the United States, the fine gold in 4.8665 dollars is equal 
in weight to the fine gold in one sovereign. And inasmuch as the 
gold dollar is the standard unit of money in this country, by reason 
of the close limitations on the silver coinage, which as yet keeps the 
value of the silver dollar up to that of the gold dollar, the “ par of 
exchange ” between the United States and Great Britain is 4.8665 
dollars for one pound sterling. This does not put dollars and pounds 
“on a par,” but it establishes “a par of exchange” between them, 
and the fluctuations in the actual course of exchange cannot exceed 


the costs of moving gold between Liverpool and New York. It is 
true, however, that a “par of exchange” would equally exist, if our 
standard unit of value in actual use was the silver dollar. In that 
case the “ par of exchange,” at the present relative market value of 
equal weights of fine gold and fine silver, would be about 5.50 dollars 
for one pound, and would be determined by the gold price of the 
bullion in a silver dollar, instead of by the gold price of the bullion 


ina gold dollar. Neither 4.8665 for 1, nor 5.50 for I, is “par,” and 
there is no intrinsic or necessary reason for preferring as a “ par of 
exchange,” the one set of figures to the other. Which is the better, 
at any given time, will depend upon the particular facts existing at 
such time. If the pound sterling has greatly depreciated in value 
and purchasing power, so that the prices of commodities in British 
markets have greatly risen in British markets, it would be desirable, 
as a means of preserving the steadiness of prices in our own markets 
which are measured in dollars, that the “ par of exchange” should 
be a diminished number of dollars for a pound. But if, as is the 
actual and acknowledged fact at the present time, the pound sterling 
has greatly appreciated in value and purchasing power, so that the 
prices of commodities have greatly depreciated in British markets ; 
it is desirable as a means of preserving the dollar prices at home 
of such of our commodities as find their market in Great Britain, 
that the “par of exchange” should be an increased number of dol- 
lars for a pound, Or, in other words, the present condition of 
things is such, that the dollar prices of everything we send to 
England would come nearer to the scale of prices, when the mass 
of existing debts in this country were incurred, if the “par of 
exchange”’ between the dollar and pound were 5.50 for 1, than at 
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its present rate of 4.8665 for 1. If the present relative market val- 
uation of silver and gold bullion remains as it is to-day, a “par of 
exchange” of 5.50 to 1 will be reached at once, with the free 
coinage of silver, and will be reached ultimately at a continued 
coinage of $2,000,000 per month, and the sooner it is reached the 
better for the country. 

In respect to the opinion of Mr. McCulloch that a “par of 
exchange ” between the dollar and the pound of 5.50 for 1 would 
be more “overwhelmingly disastrous’”’ than a duplication of the 
pressure of all the debts of the world, his right to maintain any 
views, however extraordinary, must be admitted, but I protest 
against the assertion made at Cincinnati on the 20th of August, by 
Mr. Schurz, that Mr. McCulloch is accepted as a “valuable author- 
ity ” by the supporters of the double standard in this country. I think 
I know the opinions of the men who passed the silver law of Febru- 
ary 28, 1878, quite as well as Mr. Schurz does. I certainly have had 
better opportunities to know them. They do not accept Mr. 
McCulloch as an authority, and there is scarcely an opinion in his 
Harvard lecture on the subject of metallic money, which they 
have not already repudiated in the most authentic and unmistaka- 
ble manner. Not only did they pass the silver law of February 28, 
1878, which he denounced at Harvard University as a “grand mis- 
take,” but they did also, while it was pending in Congress, decisively 
negative the proposition which constitutes the stress of his whole 
Harvard University lecture, viz.: that the coinage of silver is to be 
abandoned, if its market relation to gold shall prove to be finally and 
permanently below the mint ratio of the two metals as now estab- 
lished by law. 

In the Senate of the United States, February 17, 1878, the pend- 
ing bill being the bill directing the coinage of silver dollars, a vote 
was taken, after debate, on a proposition to strike out the clause 
authorizing the indefinitely continued and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the rate of from $ 2,000,000 to $4,000,000 per month, and to insert 
the following: “One hundred millions of such dollars shall be coined 
during three years from this date, and if the average monthly gold 
price of such silver bullion during the last twelve months thereof 
shall be less than ninety-seven one-hundredths of a gold dollar, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may suspend such coinage until further 
action by Congress.” 

On this amendment there were twenty-five yeas, forty nays, eleven 
absentees, and there were two Senators paired, Mr. Edmunds and 
Mr. Ingails. 

Of the twenty-one Senators present, who were friends of a single 
gold standard, and who finally voted against the whole bill, every 
one voted in favor of the amendment. 

Of the forty-four Senators present, who favored the remonetization 
of silver, and who finally voted for the whole bill, all voted against 
the amendment except four, viz.: Messrs. Cameron and Wallace of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Cameron of Wisconsin, and Mr. Windom of Min- 
nesota. 

It had been admitted on all sides in the general discussion upon 
the bill, that the tendency of coining silver in this country would be 
to diminish the divergence between the two precious metals, and on 
the side of the supporters of the bill hopes were expressed that the 
free coinage of silver would put an end altogether to this divergence. 
But as it might still continue, notwithstanding the resumption of 
silver coinage at the United States mints, the amendment voted 
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upon on the 17th of February was intended to present, and did 
distinctly present, the question whether the coinage of silver should 
be given up if, after a trial of it to the extent of $ 100,000,000, it 
was found that the ratio of silver to gold in market value, was 
below the ratio adopted at the mint, by as much as three per 
cent. Forty out of forty-four, or substantially the entire body of 
the supporters of a double standard, voted in the negative, and the 
debate upon the amendment developed their opinion to be, that no 
degree of divergence in the market values of the two metals would 
furnish a sound reason for discontinuing the silver coinage. That 
their opinion on that point is still decisively the same way, is 
shown by the recent passage in the House of Representatives of a 
bill directing the unlimited coinage of silver, when the divergence 
between the two metals instead of being three per cent., was five 
times three per cent. If it is possible for a party to manifest their 
opinions by their votes, and to show what authorities they rely 
upon and what authorities they repudiate, the supporters of a double 
standard in this country have proved that they do not believe that 
a continued or even-increasing divergence in the value of the 
metals is any reason for abandoning it. It is, in fact, entirely well 
known that they believe, on the contrary, that the scarcer and more 
costly gold may become, the more urgent will be the necessity of 
coining the other metal. 

The debate on the amendment, voted upon February 17, devel- 
oped their opinion to be, that a divergence in the value of the 
metals, long enough continued to have the appearance of being 
probably permanent, would present a case, not for arresting the 
coinage of silver, but for considering the propriety of equalizing 
the value of gold and silver by a new adjustment of their weights. 
But in respect to such a future adjustment, they repudiated the 
idea that gold had any dignity or superiority as a standard, over 
silver, or that there was any a grzorz reason for equalizing values by 
adding weight to the silver dollar, rather than by deducting weight 
from the gold dollar. They left that to be determined by the 
equities surrounding the case when it occurs, if it ever shall 
occur, and would not permit it to be pre-determined by the false 
assumption that gold ever had been, or would ever be permitted to 
be, the standard in this country any more than silver. 

The principle which ought to govern the rectification of a diver- 
gence between the two standards, is too plain to admit of any fair 
dispute. Steadiness in the value of money is the universally 
acknowledged desideratum. If both the metals have appreciated in 
intrinsic value, or purchasing power, which is the actual case with 
which we have now to deal, the equalization should be downward 
to the dollar which is the least dear. That is not complete justice, 
but it involves less injustice than an equalization upwards to the 
standard which is the most dear. No other equalization will be 
made, unless it is assumed that a majority of mankind can be per- 
suaded to override all sound moral and political principles for the 
sake of increasing their own burdens. GEO. M. WESTON. 


OO 


A CoprpeR BoNANZA.—The Calumet and Hecla Copper Mining Company, 
Lake Superior, on a paid-up capital of $80,000, has paid $13,000,000 in divi- 
dends since 1867, and is now paying $400,000 every three months. No end to 
its productiveness is visible. 


24 
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FINANCIAL MACHINERY IN FRANCE. 


The French Post-Office has recently adopted a system, long 
practiced in Germany, of collecting bills of exchange and 
notes, for small amounts, which are payable outside of Paris, 
No sum greater than 500 francs is collected in this way. 
The charges made for this service are one-fourth of a franc 
for the envelope and postage in transmitting the bill, or note, 
and a percentage on the amount collected. This percentage 
charge ranges from one-tenth to one-half of a franc. For 
the return of the money the cost of a money order is added. 
The French have had the system in operation since the 15th 
of June, and accounts are given of its operation for two and 
one-half months to the end of August. In all, 132,000 bills 
of exchange and notes for an aggregate sum of 2,800,000 
francs have been received, of which 2,050,000 francs were 
paid, and 750,000 francs were unpaid. The number of bills 
and notes received, increased from 16,000 in the first fort- 
night to 31,000 in the last fortnight reported. As will be 
seen, the bills and notes are for very small sums, showing 
an average of about twenty-one francs each. 

The money order system, as it exists in Great Britain and 
this country, affords facilities for the payment of small sums 
at distant points, and it is probable that the charges now 
made for that service here could be still further reduced. 
But it is very doubtful if the German and French plan of 
sending notes through the post-office for collection could be 
successfully adopted in the United States. The subordinate 
officials in Germany and France work for comparatively 
very little pay. Their tenure of office is substantially per- 
manent, unless they commit some breach of trust, and they 
find in this security of position a partial offset to the 
meagreness of their salaries. In addition, the wages for 
similar work performed for individuals in those countries, 
are very low compared with what they are in the United 
States. It therefore becomes possible for the governments of 
Germany and France to carry on operations which would 
break down utterly here. Bismarck is proposing to run all 
the railroads as a branch of the public service, and has per- 
suaded himself that it may be done with economy and 
profit. He may be right about that, under the circum- 
stances which exist in Germany, but there cannot be two 
opinions about the impossibility of making such a scheme 
successful here. And circumstances must change greatly, 
before our post-office can collect bills of exchange and notes, 
as safely and cheaply, as it is now done through the agency 
of banks and express companies. 
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That the French make comparatively little use of bank 
checks and clearing houses is well known, but the following 
extract from the Paris correspondence of the London Zcono- 
mist will give some exact figures on the subject: 

At the present moment the Paris Clearing House, called the 
Chambre de Compensation des Banquiers de Paris, comprises the 
following fifteen houses: The Bank of France, Comptoir d’Escompte, 
Crédit Foncier, Crédit Iudustriel et Commercial, Société de Dépdts 
et Comptes Courants, Crédit Lyonnais, Société Générale, Banque de 
Paris at des Pays-Bas, Caisse Commerciale de Paris, Claude Lafon- 
taine, H. Prevost, Martinez et Cie., Lehideux et Cie., De Baecque et 
Beau, Thelier-Henrotte, and the Union Générale. The clearings by 
this establishment of course appear insignificant by the side of the 
immense sums that pass through the London Clearing House, but the 
business is steadily increasing, and will continue to increase as the 
custom of keeping banking accounts and paying with cheques becomes 
vulgarised. The clearings comprise bills of exchange and all other 
paper; if confined to cheques, the aggregate amount would be much 
smaller than it is. The Clearing House was only established in 1872; 
it commenced with seventeen members, but the number subsequently 
fell to nine only by the withdrawal of houses whose business was of 
little importance. There have been, however, siuce some adhesions, 
which have raised the number to fifteen. The total amount of clear- 
ings in 1873, and subsequently, was as follows: 

Francs. Francs, 
2, 142,000,000 Pr 2,598,000,000 
2,009,000,000 ot 2,628,000,000 

The returns for the first nine months of 1879 show an 
increase of clearings as compared with 1878, from 1,785,000,000 
francs to 2,130,000,000 francs. There is thus some progress 
in the use of checks and clearing houses, but it is slow, and 
it will be a very long time at any rate, before Paris is on an 
equality in that respect with London, or even with New 
York, where the clearings for the past year amounted to 
$ 26,578,881,753. 

The great use of actual money in France is believed to 
give more steadiness to their commercial and financial affairs, 
and it is therefore doubted by many persons whether the 
French will really improve their own condition, by a more 
extensive resort to the various expedients by which the use 
of money is economized. However that question may be 
decided as an abstract one, it is not doubtful that the 
motives of individual interest which prompt the adoption of 
such expedients, will finally prevail, more or less, in influenc- 
ing the practice of French finance, and that, as a consequence, 
the tendency in France will constantly be to use less of 
the precious metals as money. If the French employed as 
little in proportion to their business as their neighbors on the 
other side of the British Channel, or as is employed in this 
country, they would give up for the use of other nations 
more gold and silver than has been down to this time 


extracted from the Comstock Lode. 
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BANK OFFICERS—THEIR POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


[ FROM THE SCOTTISH BANKING AND INSURANCE MAGAZINE, |* 


In its business aspects, banking in Scotland has been brought to 
a point of perfection which has called forth the commendation of 
economists in all nations. But it is to be feared that the energies 
of Scottish bankers have been so exclusively devoted to the work in 
hand as to leave very little leisure for theoretic study, and almost 
entirely to divert attention from the question of the well-being of 
the Zersonnel of the profession. So stagnant has been the condi- 
tion of Scottish bank clerks, that in Scotland banking is popularly 
regarded as the most dismal and hopeless of respectable profes- 
sions. A Scottish bank clerk vegetates—there is life in him, possi- 
bilities, latent faculties, but the almost invariable practice is to 
leave these dormant as long as possible. Training, in the sense of 

radually educating the embryo banker, for business responsibilities, 
is virtually non-existent in bank offices. Valuable work in this di- 
rection is now being carried on by the Institute of Bankers, but it 
is essential that, in addition to general and theoretic knowledge, ex- 
perience should be acquired in practice. But in the majority of 
Scottish banks the young men are not only left to pick up their 
knowledge as they best may, but every generous impulse, laudable 
ambition, or inducement to activity and interest are chilled, if not 


annihilated, by the comparative inattention to which their special 
interests are subjected. 
That this matter has, in one shape or another, ogee been 
I 


considered by directors and managers is unquestionable. hat we 
object to is, that no permanent solution of the question has been 
seriously sought for. Whenever it comes up it is settled by some 
temporary measure. An all-round bonus, a general increase of sal- 
aries, or a few special promotions, are the expedients with which 
murmurs are suppressed for the time being. Many will say, and 
actually do say, “ What more can be done? Banking at best is but 
a slow and monotonous business in which prizes are few and diffi- 
cult of attainment. Besides, most of the work is of such a nature 
that it does not merit great remuneration.” This is the position 
usually taken up by /azssez fazre bank philosophers, and they think 
that nothing further can be said on the subject. For our part, 
we agree with their premises, but we demur to their deductions. 
We believe that banking is a monotonous and slow business, with- 
out many inducements to energy or opportunities for ability, seeing 
it has been systematically made so; and we do not doubt that, for 
the most part, clerks’ salaries are in accordance with the nature of 
their employment, 

The root of all the nerveless languor, hopeless discontent, and 
spasmodic dissatisfaction so often displayed by bank clerks is to 
be found in the absence of promotion. The Psalmist’s words, that 
“promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor 


* While much that is here said is applicable to banking in Scotland only, there are truths 
stated which should be remembered by bank officers everywhere. The prevailing fault among 
bank clerks and cashiers is the want of ambition to attain a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples which underlie their business. The reading and thinking men ought not to be so few in 
a a demands keen intelligence and which furnishes scope for the highest ability. 
—kp. B. M. 
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from the south,” are literally exemplified in the case of Scottish 
bank clerks, although, doubtless, they were not designed for such 
an application. The majority of good appointments in banking es- 
tablishments in Scotland (in England and Ireland the conditions are 
reversed ) are conferred on outsiders. This has been brought about 
innocently enough by the manner in which the banking system was 
developed. When branches are being struck out, exterior influence 
is generally necessary to the formation of a business connection. 
But it by no means follows that, where that end has been attained, 
a continuance of the system is advisable. Indeed, it is demonstrable 
that, by the perpetuation of the practice, the banks are themselves 
losers. While they are supporting a large array of country lawyers 
and tradesmen for the sake of their “countenance” (the work being 
done by bred bankers in a subordinate capacity), they are yearly 
accumulating in their service at slowly increasing salaries, large 
bodies of men who, qualified by years of service, would gladly under- 
take both the responsibilities and the duties for the same remunera- 
tion as is paid to the agents, and leave their clerical duties to be 
performed by younger men at smaller salaries. This would result in 
a sensible reduction in salary expenditure at the larger offices. But 
not only so. Branch work would be cheaper and better done, as, 
with professional agents, extra assistance might to some extent be 
dispensed with. 

Some agents may feel aggrieved by these remarks, but we wouid 
submit the following considerations to their unbiased judgment. 
Natural shrewdness and business-like qualities, combined with pro- 
longed banking experience, doubtless enable most of them to fulfill 
their duties in a satisfactory manner; but what were their initial ex- 
periences? For it is in regard to new appointments only that we 
are referring. Did they not feel very much out of their element 
in taking charge of an entirely new kind of business? Moreover, 
would they consider it a safe or judicious proceeding to entrust 
their respective businesses (in which, presumably, they served long 
and laborous apprenticeship) to the direction of men bred to other 
trades ? Without doubt, they would condemn such an action as un- 
wise, and, if done to their prejudice, as unjust. The point of 
view of the old unpromoted bank officer is analogous. 

It is not specially, however, in regard to agencies that our re- 
marks apply, but to the system, or rather want of system, which 
prevails in connection with the advancement of young bankers. 
From the time of their entrance into the service they should 
have reason to feel that they are in a current of promotion, from 
the benefits of which only their own incompetency can exclude 
them. A heartfelt esprit de corps should be carefully encouraged in 
each establishment. This, however, can only be accomplished by 
making the staff happy in their present circumstances and hopeful 
of their future prospects. It is but poor service whose spirit is 
found only in pay. If higher and more generous feelings are not 
brought actively into play, there must be some radical defect either 
in the men themselves, or in the arrangements to which they 
are subjected. And this brings us to another point. We have 
hitherto spoken mostly on behalf of the junior officers, but we do 
not desire to delude them into the belief that they are ill-used. 
We believe that more beneficial arrangements might be made for 
their advancement, but, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
they have much to be thankful for. A bank clerk’s circumstances 
will contrast very favorably with those of any other description of 
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clerk with perhaps the exception of the government service. The 
one point in which he is unfavorably placed is the difficulty he 
experiences in rising to a higher position. Lawyers’ and merchants’ 
clerks, while not as a rule in as easy circumstances, have much 
wider possibilities open to them. It is this that has induced us 
to bring forward their claims of the present time, and to seek to 
preserve to them, if not a practical monopoly, yet a large share 
of the opportunities which legitimately offer in their own profes- 
sion. Let them not forget, however, that much lies in their own 
power towards the attainment of this end, in earnestly striving to 
qualify themselves for official responsibilities, by diligent study of 
all matters connected with the history, theory, and practice of 
banking. In this they will as truly be fulfilling their duty to 
themselves as to their employers. 


SS a On a 


THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA. 


This Association held its first meeting in Indianapolis,-on Octo- 
ber 1st. The convention was called to order by F. A. W. Davis, 
Vice-President, for Indiana, of the American Bankers’ Association, 
who stated the object of the meeting as follows: 


Gentlemen: You have been invited to meet and organize a State. Bankers’ 
Association, and to take steps looking to the welfare of the banking inter- 
ests of the State. You are also invited to give earnest attention to the 
government tax upon deposits, and the two-cent stamp upon checks, to the 
end that some wise measures may be adopted to give relief. It is my firm 
belief that when the people of our State understand fully this question of 
taxation, they will promptly instruct their representatives in Congress to vote 
to repeal the taxes. Their sense of justice is so strong that they have but 
to know the right to do it. Gentlemen, it should be your pleasure, as 
as well your duty, to enlighten the people upon this important matter, and 
to show them that their interests are ours and our interests theirs, and that 
whatever is a burden upon a branch of business so closely connected with 
all branches is a burden upon the whole. 


On motion of Mr. Davis, J. B. Howe, of Lima, was made tem- 
porary chairman, and Walter Vail, of Michigan City, secretary. 

Judge Howe, the chairman, earnestly advocated the organization 
and urged its great importance. A committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws was then appointed and reported, through its chairman, a 
Constitution and By-Laws: 

The Constitution begins with the following declaration : 


In order to promote the general welfare and usefulness of banks and bank- 
ing institutions, and to secure uniformity of action, together with the prac- 
tical benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance and from the dis- 
cussion of subjects of importance to the banking and commercial interests of 
the country, and especially in order to secure the proper consideration of 
questions regarding the financial and commercial usages, customs, and laws 
which affect the banking interests of the entire country, we have to submit 
the following Constitution and By-Laws for ‘*The Bankers’ Association of 
the State of Indiana :” 


Among the articles are the following: 
Any National or State Bank, Trust Company, Savings Bank, 
Banking Firm, or Banker may become a member of this Association 
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upon the payment of such annual dues as shall be provided by the 
By-Laws, and may send one delegate to the annual meetings of the 
Association ; and any member may be expelled from the Association 
upon a vote of two-thirds of those present at any regular meeting. 

Each delegate shall be an officer, or director, or trustee of the 
institutions he represents, or a member of a banking firm, or an 
individual doing business as a banker. 

The administration of the affairs of this Association, shall be 
vested in the President of this Association and one Vice-President, 
and in an Executive Council, composed of five members of this As- 
sociation to be elected at the annual meetings. 

Annual meetings of the Association shall be held at such times 
and places as may be determined by the Executive Council. Special 
meetings may be called by the Council, if, in their opinion, circum- 
stances require them, giving ten days notice of the time and place 
of meeting, together with the subject matter of business to come 
before such special meeting. 

The expenses of the Executive Council of the Association, in 
carrying out the business to be done by them, shall be provided 
for by the annual dues of the members of the Association; pro- 
vided, however, that the annual dues shall not exceed ten dollars 
in any current year upon each member of the Association; and the 
Executive Council shall have no authority to incur or contract, on 
behalf of this Association, any liability whatever beyond the annual 
dues hereby authorized, and only that for the purposes hereby desig- 
nated. 

A by-law fixes the annual dues of all banks and trust companies, 
and of all private bankers, regardless of the amount of capital, at 
ten dollars,—five dollars payable on admission to membership, and 
the balance subject to call of the Executive Council. 

The committee nominated to report permanent officers for the 
Association reported: For Executive Committee, F. M. Churchman, 
W. W. Woollen, A. D. Lynch, of Indianapolis; Jesse J. Brown, 
New Albany, and Hugh Daugherty, Bluffton. 

Judge J. B. Howe was elected President for the ensuing year, and 
M. L. Pierce of Lafayette was elected Vice-President. 

The Executive Committee reported the name of F. A. W. Davis 
for Secretary, and T. B. Haughey for Treasurer, and the nomina- 
tions were confirmed. 


— 


SILVER FOR CHINA.—During September, the silver shipments ‘from 
San Francisco to China (including Hong Kong) were as follows: 
BR svccdcp cies adccindsskecigelied caasdbesammaameeneneehenenae $ 453,000 


POICAM OTUAID 5.6. cin. 6:6:0'6)0 0.6.04:60 00:00 emib 8d ebi6: 4:6:5:6.460 ee awk bee eee 114,677 
po ER Pee res Serer rune mr Teter er er rewire 14,323 


During the first nine months of this and the two preceding years, 
they were as follows: 
1877. 1878. 1879. 


$ 5,416,850 -» $6,145,137 +» $4,355,914 
-Mexican dollars. 2,029,635 . 1,917,151 oe 1,626,530 
Trade dollars... 6,554,909 +e 1,172,290 +e 532,697 


Totals....... $14,001,394 «+ $9,334,578 . $6,515,141 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The Canadians are now hoping and many of them expecting, that, 
at the next session of the British Parliament, the Imperial guarantee 
will be given to a colonial loan of $ 100,000,000 to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad. It is not impossible that something of that 
kind may be done. Under the first irritation caused by the recent 
protective policy of Canada, Englishmen were inclined to say that 
they would do nothing more for that colony. Mr. Bright gave ener- 
getic expression to feelings of that kind. But they now see that 
with the Pacific Railroad built, Canada may furnish them all the 
wheat they want, and make them independent of supplies from the 
United -States. Furthermore, Canada may be persuaded by British 
liberality, in the way of the desired guarantee, to relax its tariff, or, 
at any rate, not to make it any higher. The fund-dealing interest 
of London may always be relied upon to support any project to 
create well-guaranteed stocks to trade in and receive dividends on. 

The road is to run north-west from Montreal, skirting the north 
shore of Lake Superior, which it touches at Fort William, which is 
to be the summer port for the western regions farther on. The 
country is poor until Fort William is reached, but is very fertile 
beyond for an immense distance, to the Western termination of the 
valleys of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan. 

A Canadian paper makes the following staement about this great 
enterprise : “ Already work is either finished or progressing rapidly on 
416 miles of railway between the head of Lake Superior and Winni- 
peg; an additional 1oo-mile contract, from Winnipeg west, has just 
been awarded; and the government is in funds to construct another 
200 miles, commencing at the terminus of the 100-mile contract. 
Sixty-five thousand tons of steel rails have just been purchased in 
England, sufficient for all of the 700 miles referred to which will 
require rails, and leaving 11,000 or 12,000 tons for the recent pur- 
chase from the Grand Trunk. 

“It is the government’s intention to spend five millions of dollars 
a year on the Pacific railway, this expenditure to be met by the 
issue of Pacific railway bonds, secured, first, on the ordinary revenue 
of the country; second, the 200,000,000 acres of land along the 
railway. These bonds will be accepted by the government in pay- 
ment for land. 

“Mr. Sanford Fleming estimates that the railway from Winnipeg 
west to the Rocky mountains can be built for $10,000 per mile, 
and the entire distance, including the difficult portions north of 
Lake Superior, and through and beyond the Rocky mountains for 
$15,000 a mile. It is estimated that an expenditure of five millions 
a year for twelve years will build and equip the whole of the 
road remaining to be constructed. 

“The intention, after the present year, to keep the railway built 
fifty miles ahead of settlement, is still further proof of the inten- 
tion of the Dominion government to prosecute the work. vigorously.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
GREENBACKS IN THE TREASURY. 

The amount of greenbacks held by the United States Treasury, 
not including those deposited by banks and for which certificates 
are outstanding, was: 

IIIB 55nd ccacccnnes hindeceneamnsiasayae pakeuaeeee «++ $36,382,606 
October «e+ 18,933,254 
The law of May, 1878, on the only construction of it which 
seems allowable, requires the Secretary of the Treasury, when he 
is making a payment, which can be lawfully made in_ green- 
backs, to pay out that species of money, if he has any of it, in 
preference to any other. He is expressly commanded, in respect 
to any greenbacks coming into the Treasury in whatever manner, 
to “reissue them, pay them out and keep them in circulation.” 
There is no law which commands him to keep either gold or silver 
in circulation. Of course, he must pay them out to creditors, such 
as the holders of United States bonds, who have the right to 
demand coin, and do in fact demand it. But in respect to debts 
payable in lawful money, he must pay greenbacks, and nothing else, 
so long as he has any. In no other way can he accomplish the 
object of the Act of Congress of May, 1878, in respect to greenbacks, 

which is, to “keep them in circulation.” 


SILVER COIN IMPORTATIONS. 

Among the silver imported during July, August, and September, 
were the following descriptions : 

MM ciorn kc dardt amis vo cde dehe wince teeebakesaceeaae $ 311,917 
I I alain a a acinn ea diabadia ed meee ee SHEEN 227,221 
Fractional United States coin...........+.- caiwac Sackaeliad osm 359,025 

Since the coinage of standard silver dollars has been resumed, 
under the law of February, 1878, they have been worth ten or fifteen 
cents more at home, than abroad, and although a few may have 
straggled out of the country, we do not see how there can have been 
any export of them. The 227,221 dollars reported above as imported, 
must be of the coinages prior to the silver demonetizing law of 1873, 
and they are coming back for the same reason that the fractional 
coins come back, viz.: because they are worth more here than any- 
where else. The coinage of standard dollars was as follows in the 
years named: 

Bi oisteanncece eeeee $588,308 me ee $ 1,112,961 
secccccccccesee 957,929 oe R 977,159 

These dollars were all exported as they were then at a premium 
abroad as compared with gold, and some of them now seem to be 
returning. 

MICHIGAN DEBT. 

The interest-bearing debt of Michigan is $898,000, of which 
$ 591,000 fall due and will be paid January 1, 1883. The State has a 
sinking fund of $300,000 invested in United States four-and-a-half 
per cent. bonds. 
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SMALL GOLD COINS. 


A Washington telegram, September 29, stated that of gold coins 
below $20, the Treasury held only $6,179,000, and added that this 
was “an amount not sufficient to meet any active demand upon the 
Treasury for small coin.” That is true enough, and might be 
important if there was any evidence that there is any demand, 
active, or otherwise, on the Treasury for small gold coin. But if 
nobody is calling for it, $6,179,000 is a very large sum to be held 
in such coins. 


STANDARD DOLLARS, 


The number of standard silver dollars in the United States Treas- 
ury, the property of the Government, and not including such dollars 
as are represented by outstanding certificates of silver deposits, was 
as follows, at the dates named: 

August 1 $ 28,380,631 
September 2 29;373)574 
October 1 30,383,150 

As will be seen, the plan of paying ten per cent. of the disbursing 
checks on the Treasury in silver, a trial of which was made in Sep- 
tember, had no effect in preventing, or even diminishing the accu- 
mulation of silver dollars. Those which were so paid, were imme- 
diately converted into silver certificates, which soon flow into the 
custom-houses in payment of duties. These certificates, being refused 
as money by the banks of New York, San Francisco, and Boston, 
have no other place to go. If they were accepted at all banks, as 
National bank notes are, it is possible that a large circulation of 
them might be obtained, but that cannot be fully determined without 
an actual experiment of it. 


INFLATION. 


Among the Washington telegrams, floating about the country, is one 
to the effect that the currency is being inflated by the issue of cer- 
tificates for silver deposited in the Treasury. The author of this 
telegram, whoever he may be, is evidently unable to see that the 
depositing of silver dollars abstracts from the currency, precisely 
what the certificates issued for them add to it. If certificates issued 
for deposited silver expand the circulation, how is it with all the 
certificates issued for deposited gold and deposited greenbacks ? 


DEBT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The project is agitated in New Orleans, of getting up an associa- 
tion to make an offer to the city to pay all its debts, on condition 
that the city transfers to the association all the uncollected taxes 
except those of the current year, and transfer also all its available 
property and franchises which can properly be disposed of. The 
property and franchises, the transfer of which is asked for, include 
the public markets, wharves, and landings, ferries, and sugar sheds, 
the reversion of the right of the city on all the horse-car railroads, 
in the New Orleans Gas Light Company, the waterworks, materials 
and stock now owned by the city, and all such real estate and per- 
sonal property as is not absolutely necessary or dedicated to public 
use. 

Of course, the theory upon which this offer is made is, that a 
private association could get a great deal more income out of the 
property and franchises to be transferred, than the city does. This 
is very likely to be true, judging from the experience of other cities. 
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The New Orleans officials, and the New Orleans politicians who hope 
to be officials some time or other, will naturally resist a proposition 
which would deprive them of the chances of making money out of 
the management of city affairs. 


MOBILE, 


Of the $2,500,000 debt of Mobile, about one-fifth is owned in 
New York City. These holders, at a meeting in the early part of 
September, rejected the offer of three per cent. bonds, and adopted 
resolutions strongly condemning the action of the legislature in 
taking away the city charter of Mobile, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the power of its creditors to collect their claims. The debt of 
the city has been scaled down once before. That was in 1875. 
The property of the late municipality that can be reached is said 
not to be worth more than $500,000. Doubts were expressed at 
the meeting referred to, whether the payment of even the reduced 
rate of three per cent. interest was sufficiently assured, in the new 
position in which Mobile has been placed by the legislation com- 
plained of. 

MISSOURI LOCAL DEBTS. 


A paper published at the capital of Missouri prints a detailed list 
of the county and municipal debts in that State, and makes the 
aggregate between forty and forty-one millions. The St. Louis 
papers say that this is an exaggeration, and it fails to take notice of 
reductions which have taken place in many of the debts, from com- 
promises with creditors and in other ways. It is at any rate very 
large, and especially when considered as an addition to the State 
debt, which is about twenty-five miilions. Missouri has, however, 


enormous resources, and can steadily diminish its debts, and that is 
the only safe policy. The reduction of the State debt is secured by 
a sinking fund under a Constitutional guarantee. 


THE WEST COMPLAINING. 


The Chicago 7rzbune said, early in October: “ Notwithstanding the 
advance in the price at which they sell their produce, the railroads 
will have eaten up most of the profit, and at the same time will have 
increased to the farmers the cost of the goods they must buy. This 
squeezing of the agricultural class will soon react upon the cities. 
The country merchants, who are now buying liberally upon the pros- 
pect of a liberal consumption, will discover that the farmers must 
still retrench or else again run in debt, and the city merchants will 
then find their shelves loaded down with old stocks for which there 
is no market.” 

This complaint must refer to the railroads beyond Chicago, and 
not to the roads which connect Chicago with the seaboard. The 
complaint of the farmers in New York and other Eastern States, in 
respect to the latter class of roads, is, that they carry freights to and 
from the West at less than cost, and indemnify themselves by exces- 
sive charges upon local business. 


PACIFIC SLOPE RAILROADS. 


The Northern Utah Railroad, extending northerly from Ogden to 
Idaho, and Montana, is already in operation to Camas Creek. Thirty 
additional miles are about completed and its length will then be 285 
miles, and it will be pushed north still further. The Southern Utah 
Railroad running southerly from Ogden is making steady progress, 
and on the 1st of January will reach Frisco, the locality of the Horn 
Silver Mines. It will be extended ultimately to the Colorado river. 
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UTAH. 


We make some extracts from the accounts of a lecture delivered 
in this city by Prof. Newberry, upon the wealth of Utah in minerals, 
These minerals, and especially the gold and silver, are our best reli- 
ance for such an influx of “Gentile” population into that region, as 
will hold Mormonism in check, and finally either destroy it or drive 
it away: 

The Frisco District, on the Beaver -River, Prof. Newberry described as an 
enormously rich region, and destined to become the great center of the gold and 
silver productions of Utah. Here was situated the Horn Silver Mine, the richest 
mine of which there was any knowledge. Within the limited area of vein, 300 
feet in length, and 300 feet below the surface, 50 feet thick, $ 35,000,000 worth 
of ore certainly existed. The net value of this ore was fully $17,500,000, 
There was no refuse matter, and all the ore would yield about $50 to the ton. 
The mine was a true fissure vein, traceable for one or two miles. It had been 
worked down 300 feet, and below that depth it was likely that large additional 
discoveries would be made. 

Professor Newberry said that he regarded Utah as equal in mineral wealth 
to any other Territory of equal size. In addition to gold and silver the Terri- 
tory possessed iron mines comparable to those of Missouri and Lake Superior, 
as regards magnitude and richness. Large beds of coal lay south of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, capable of supplying all the fuel necessary to the reduction of 
the precious metals of the Territory. 

Salt, which besides its value as an article of necessity, was very necessary in 
the treatment of silver ores, could be had for $2 per ton. On the Spanish 
Fork, a stream running into Utah Lake, were extensive beds of ozokenite, or 
mineral wax, which had been found elsewhere only in Galicia. Gypsum, niter, 
sulphate of soda and other important materials were also found. 


HEAT IN MINES. 


In a lecture recently delivered in New York, Prof. W. F. Stewart, 
of Virginia City, combated the theory that there is any regular 
increase of heat as the earth is penetrated from the surface. For- 
merly that was a generally accepted theory, but it is not so at present 
among those engaged in deep mining, who prefer to attribute the 
heat they sometimes encounter to chemical and electrical action, 
caused by the first exposure of the interior of mines to the air. 
Prof. Stewart stated: “As we penetrated toward the centre of the 
earth, after passing the point of the greatest electrical activity the 
heat decreases. I have no fear that the deep mines of our western 
regions will have to be abandoned. According to Baron Von Hum- 
boldt, the heat of the earth increases one degree for every fifty or 
sixty feet, but it has been found that in many places this theory 
does not hold good.” The lecturer mentioned the fact that there 
was in Prussia an artesian well 5,000 feet deep, solid salt existing all 
the way down. There had been soundings of the deep sea some five 
or six miles down since the time of Humboldt, and the water was 
found colder at the bottom than on the surface. At St. Louis, an 
artesian well had been sunk some 3,800 feet, and although strata of 
cold, warm, and hot water had been revealed, many of the cold strata 
were below the warmer strata. 


AMERICAN ELEVATORS. 


The American grain elevator is to be introduced at Havre. At 
any rate, the citizens have got along so far as to raise a committee 
on the subject. It is said that the present method of handling 
grain at that important port, is to have it carried on men’s backs, 
and that the grain is exposed on the quays to loss by weather and 
thieves. 
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SEAPORT CHARGES, 


The expenses of grain-loading ships at the various ports in this 
country, have been stated and discussed in the press of the several 
cities concerned. The Toronto Monetary Times now comes forward 
with a statement from the Harbor Master of Montreal, which makes 
the expenses there as low as in Boston, and lower than at any other 
of our principal ports. The total expenses of an 8o0o0-ton sailing 
vessels, discharging ballast, loading with grain, etc., at different ports 
are given as follows: 


It is therefore claimed that in respect to steamers, not requiring 
towage, the advantage of Montreal over any of the loading United 
States ports is considerable. 


MANITOBA. 


Lord Beaconsfield has been much ridiculed for stating, on what he 
declared to be good authority, that the farmers of the United States 
were rushing into Manitoba. Clearly there has been nothing like a 
stampede in that direction, but nevertheless, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in Canada, states in his last report, that during 1878, settlements 
were made by 983 farmers from this country. 

The first land office opened in Manitoba was at Winnipeg, in 1873, 
since which time the acres granted have been as follows: 


1873-5. 1876. 1877. 1878. Total. 
Homesteads 485,760 .. 55,520 . 131,902 . 280,022 . 953,204 
Pre-emptions 163,313 - 42,080 . 93,809 . 251,193 . 550,395 


a ORE OREEE eo 55,191 . 28,273 . 160,396 . 132,345 . 376,206 
Military bounty warrants. 135,116 . 27,680 . 12,318 . 13,434 . 188,548 


Forest tree culture 480 2,000 . 5,589 . 8,078 


2,076,428 
Homestead free grants of 160 acres are made on condition of three 
years’ continuous settlement, and persons performing that condition 
have a pre-emption right to buy an equal quantity more, at one 
dollar per acre. No homestead grants are allowed within five miles 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and within from five to ten miles 
they are reduced to eighty acres. Grants of 160 acres are made 
without payment to any person setting out ten acres of forest trees. 
The settlement of Manitoba has been astonishingly rapid, and with 
improved railroad facilities hardly any limit to it can be foreseen. 
The fertile area is equal to the territories of France and Germany. 
From the rate at which the wheat fields of Manitoba have so far 
been opened up, and from the progress of immigration into that 
region, it is estimated that the acres under wheat will be two millions 
in 1881 and four millions in 1883. The average yield is estimated at 
fully twenty-five bushels of wheat. Referring to the wheat fields of 
Manitoba and India, the London Lconomzst says that “hardly any 
better employment for British capital and enterprise can be sug- 
gested than to bring these districts into closer connection with the 
mother country.” 
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BRITISH GRAIN IMPORTS. 


During the fortnight ending September, the deliveries in market of 
wheat by British and Irish farmers, are estimated to have fallen from 
1,863,000 centals to 520,000. During the same fortnight, the imports 
of wheat and flour into Great Britain increased from 2,393,517 centals 
to 3,587,438. Taking both sources of supply together, there was a 
diminution of 149,079 centals. 


BRITISH LAND PRICES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, of October 7, notices with astonishment and 
alarm the sale of the freehold of a farm of 830 acres in Berkshire 
County, England, for £6,700. The Gazette presumes that it was a 
poor farm, but any kind of land at £8, or $40 per acre, strikes it as 
being of bad omen. The Gazette states that the taxes and tithes on 
this farm amount to £ 190 per annum, and that it had paid an annual 
rent of £550 down to 1876, since which time the tenant has been 
able to pay only £250. The taxes and tithes are deductions from the 
rent. 

LARGE EUROPEAN FARMS. 

A correspondent of the London 77mes, writing from Dresden; says: 

Much as the extent of the New World farms will astonish some of your 
readers, I doubt not but that they will be still more astonished at hearing that 
in this time-out-of-mind settled, and not sparsely-peopled district of the Old 
World, there are farms of not dissimilar extent, and that require more capital, 
and that are not unprofitably worked. Mr. G. G, Richardson in his work on 
the Corn and Cattle producing Districts of France, tells us that at Salzmunde, 
Mr. Zimmerman cultivates 12,500 acres, and that near Oschersleben, Messrs. 
Strauss cultivate 17,500 acres; and that each of these concerns employs a cap- 
ital of not less than £ 400,000. And Mr. James Howard, the well-know agri- 
cultural implement maker of Bedford, of which place he was a representative in 
the last Parliament, in his -book on Continental Farming, describes his visit to 
a farm near Cologne, of the extent of 7,200 acres. Eight years ago I expressed 
the opinion that this is one of the forms the agriculture of the future will 
assume. In these days, when capital and labor can be commanded to any 
extent that may be required, and the means of transport have been thoroughly 
organized, it has become easy and profitable to carry on manufactures and 
trade upon a large scale, and one can see no reason why the same should not 
be done in agriculture. 

LONDON PRICES OF BEEF, 


Although British stock raisers say that they are being ruined by 
the importation of American cattle, it is authentically established 
that the price of beef in London was absolutely higher in London in 
July, 1879, than it was five years previously. The numbers of the 
Agricultural Gazette for July 21, 1879, and July 18, 1874, give the fol- 
lowing quotations in the Metropolitan Cattle market per stone of 
eight pounds: 1879, Best Scots, Herefords, etc., 5s. 8d. to 6s.; 1874, 
5s. 6d. to 5s. 8a. 1879, best shorthorns, 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d.; 1874, 55. 
4d. to 5s. 6d. 1879, second quality beasts, 4s. 4d. to 5s.; 1874, 45. 4d. 
to 5S. 

’ THE BANK OF GLASGOW. 

On the 17th of October, a further dividend of 3s. 4d. in the pound 
was declared payable to creditors, making, with previous dividends, 
two-thirds of all that is due, and reducing the debts from £ 12,400,000 
to £ 4,133,000. It is expected that by the end of the year the debts 
will be still further reduced to £ 3,100,000, and that all the interest, 
which is running at the rate of five per cent. per annum, will also 
be paid. Considering the magnitude of the indebtedness, the liqui- 
dation has made remarkable progress. 
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ONE SUCCESSFUL STRIKE. 


In Paris, the carpenters and bricklayers, who have been on a strike, 
have carried their point. The advance in wages which they demanded 
was not very great. The carpenters wanted one-tenth of a franc added 
to their hourly pay. The bricklayers wanted three-fourths of a franc 
added to their daily pay. Their success tends to confirm,the accu- 
racy of the statement that the building operations now going on in 
Paris are on an extraordinary scale. 


EUROPEAN PUBLIC REVENUES, 


For the first nine months of 1879, the revenue of France exceeds 
the estimates of the Finance Minister 108 million francs. In Russia, 
the receipts for the fiscal year have exceeded the estimates forty 
million roubles, equal in gold value to about $20,000,000, 


GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 


The report of the Minister of Mines, in Victoria, gives exact figures 
of the immense falling off of the gold production within ten years. 
The yield of the placers was 1,087,502 ozs. in 1868, but only 264,453 
ozs. in 1878. The yield of the quartz ledges has held up better. It 
was 597,416 ozs. in 1868, and 493,587 ozs. in 1878. The Minister, in 
view of recent discoveries, believes that the production will, hereafter, 
improve. The reports of the production in New Zealand continue to 
be flattering. In the quartz mines, 2,000 tons were crushed from July 
21 to August 15, yielding 2,697 ozs., or at the rate of 1 oz. 7 dwts. 
per ton. 


GERMANY ON SILVER. 


A Berlin dispatch (sent by whom does not appear) to the London 
Standard, of October 21, says: “There seems to be no doubt that 
the Government has renounced the plan of reverting to a mixed sil- 
ver and gold standard. To facilitate commercial transactions, how- 
ever, they will reissue the thaler pieces, which were to be melted, 
and will coin a large quantity of two-mark pieces.” 

Every well-informed reader of this dispatch knows that the Ger- 
man Government has been re-issuing the silver thalers for many 
months past, and just as fast as they were received. And further- 
more, that that Government has never announced, and so far as the 
world knows, has never had any such “plan,” as it is now said to 
have “renounced.” All that Bismarck did in May was to stop the 
sales of silver, and he declared to the Parliament afterwards that the 
government had come to no determination as to anything further. 

What it will actually do hereafter will, undoubtedly, be governed by 
the course of events, and we venture to say that when it shall have 
come to a determination, it will select some other channel of com- 
munication with the world than the telegraphic correspondent of the 
Standard, or of any other London newspaper. 


RUSSIA. 


On the 26th of last May, the paper currency of Russia was 
1,128,159,000 roubles, and a reduction of it was anticipated from a 
loan of 300,000,000 roubles put on the market about that time. No 
reduction, however, has been effected. On the contrary, the London 
Economist of October 4 says that according to the latest returns 
there has been a slight increase, the last figures given of the paper 
currency being 1,132,165,000 roubles. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A Honolulu correspondent of the San Francisco Commerczal Herald 
says: “The prospects for the sugar crop point towards 40,000 tons 
for 1880—say commencing about the first of December next. This 
will show quite an increase over the current year. The following 
year we also look for some increase—say up to 50,000 tons—which 
will be about our limits under present prospects. There are now 
fifty-seven plantations or mills, thirty-one of which have started since 
the treaty went into operation—viz.: two in 1876, thirteen in 1877, 
fifteen in 1878, and one this year. So many new enterprises started 
in so short a time, have used up the surplus capital, and money is 
scarce and the rate of interest high.” 


SIBERIA, 


The extent of the Russian colonization of Siberia is not generally 
known. The number of Russians now located there. is stated offi- 
cially at four millions, or seventy-eight per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. The emigration from European Russia to Siberia is said to 
be still going on with great activity. The colonists, while not object- 
ing to having Siberia made the place of banishment for political 
offences, are strenuously objecting to its being made use of any 
longer for the purpose of punishing ordinary criminal convicts. Until 
lately, the Russian Government entertained the project of pushing a 
railroad westerly across the vast breadth of Siberia to the Amoor 
river, but it is now said, is more likely to deflect it southerly to 
Khiva, Turkestan, etc. 


THE FRENCH IRON TRADE, 


The returns for the first half of the present year show a falling off 
in the amount of production, that of pig iron being 701,052 tons, 
against 766,366 tons in the corresponding half of 1878, being a 
decrease of 65,284 tons. Manufactured iron plates, etc., figure for 
391,468 tons, as against 408,801 in 1878, showing a diminution of 
17,333 tons. Steel, however, has increased from 139,622 in 1878 to 
154,902 in 1879. The general falling off in production must be 
attributed to the depression of trade which has pervaded almost 
everything within the last year or two, and not to foreign competi- 
tion, as the imports of iron have been gradually lessening. The fol- 
lowing table shows the imports for the last five years, taking the first 
seven months in each year: 

Pig Iron. Wrought Iron, Steel, 
Francs. Frances. Francs. 
1875 ia 3,767,000 ‘ 4, 106,0c0 ee 2,307,000 
1876 a 3,825,000 ° 4,922,000 oe 2,140,000 
1877 . 3:947,000 . 51174,000 . 2,252,000 
1878 a 3,553,000 ar 5,425,000 e 1,960,000 
1879 ss 2,979,000 we 4,368,000 e 

The use of charcoal is more and more giving way to that of coal 
and coke. Iron rails are almost entirely replaced by Bessemer steel 
rails. During the first half of 1878 the make of iron rails was 
26,230 tons and of steel 108,469, but during the last six months the 
make of iron declined to 18,481, while steel rose to 119,600 tons. 

—London Times, September 30. 


2,165,000 
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BANK NOTE REDEMPTION. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, there were sent to 
Washington for redemption $213,000,000 of National bank notes, 
which was two-thirds of the total amount in circulation. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, the redemptions fell to 
$ 157,000,000, in consequence, wholly or mainly, of an order of Sec- 
retary Sherman, issued in October, 1878, requiring the express 
charges upon sending the notes to Washington to be prepaid by 
the party sending them, instead of being assessed, as formerly, upon 
the bank whose notes were sent in. 

There is a larger number of fives sent in than of any other 
denomination. There is about one fifty redeemed to nine fives. 

The Cincinnati Commercial recently published the following from 
a special Washington correspondent: 

“Of the $157,000,000 received for redemption in 1878-9, only 
$40,000,000 were found to be totally unfit for circulation, and were 
destroyed. The remainder were re-issued. 

“Of the $157,000,000 sent in, $3,016 only was found to be coun- 
terfeit, which is an exceedingly small proportion, and shows that 
the Secret Service system is doing great good in suppressing coun- 
terfeits. 

“It is generally believed that banking people are very careful and 


accurate in handling — and doing business, but inquiry at the 
‘oO 


dead-letter office of the st-office Department will show that a 
great proportion of the misdirected letters containing valuable 
papers received@ there are from banks, and in the $ 157,000,000 
received at the Redemption Division last year, the girls who count 
the money found errors amounting to $ 32,054.77. The Treasury 
“countesses”” are proverbial for their accuracy in counting and their 
aptness in detecting counterfeits. General Spinner used to say that 
women could handle money under all circumstances better than 
men. But it is due to the banks to say that nearly seventy per 
cent. of the errors they made last year were against them. Out of 
the $32,054.77 errors, $22,148.42 were ‘overs,’ and only $9,906.35 
were ‘shorts, to use the slang of the counting-room.” 


THE VOLUME OF CURRENCY.—The Comptroller reports the whole amount of 
additional circulation issued since the publication of his annual report in Novem- 
ber, 1878, at $ 11,833,325. The amount of circulation issued in the months of 
November and December, 1878, and in January, May, June, July, and August, 
1879, was considerably less than $1,000,000 for each month. The amount 
issued in February was $1,648,401; in March, $1,081,026; in April, 
$2,018,634. The amount issued in September, 1879, was $ 3,480,973, which 
was more than twice the amount issued during the four months preceding. The 
total average amount of additional circulation issued during the past eleven 
months has been at the rate of a little more than $1,000,000 per month. The 
increase of circulation for the year ending November 1, 1878, was $ 4,216,684, 
and the total decrease from January 14, 1875, to November 1, 1877, was more 
than $ 30,000,000. 
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COUNTERFEITING AS A PROFESSION. 


The career of a daring counterfeiter, recently made public, pre- 
sents a history which in its boldness and success is almost incredi- 
ble. It is that of Frederick Biebusch, the most notorious counter- 
feiter in the Western States, who was arrested in St. Louis, on 
October 23d, by United States Secret Service Agent Tyrrell and 
two of his deputies. Biebusch has been arrested fifty times, has 
been pardoned twice, and has amassed a large fortune by his 
nefarious trade. How he has managed to accumulate money and 
to purchase immunity, is shown in the following account, for 
which we are indebted to the New York Times: 

“The history of this man Biebusch is a romance of crime which 
has few parallels in the criminal records of the country. For twenty- 
six years he defied the United States authorities, and carried on 
his nefarious business without punishment. During that period he 
was arrested no less than fifty times, on evidence which the Gov- 
ernment supposed to be amply sufficient to convict him, but on 
every occasion he escaped the penalty of his crimes and laughed at 
the efforts of justice to overhaul him. He became known as the 
‘Great South-Western Koniacker’ a title of which he was very 
proud, because, as he said, he had gained it without giving the 
Goverment Police the slightest legal proof that he was entitled to 
it. He is a broad-shouldered, powerful man, wearing a heavy crop 
of chin whiskers, rather good-looking, and about fifty-six years of 
age. For over thirty years he has steadily followed the traffic of 
the ‘queersman’ in the West and the South-Wesf, and his vast 
operations, alike extensive, bold, and profitable, were extended over 
all that section of the country, from Illinois to Texas, with most 
wondrous good fortune, and without apparent check, for twenty-six 
successive years. 

“Frederick Biebusch was born in Prussia, in 1823. He came to 
this country in 1844, when twenty-one years of age, and imme- 
diately went West. He began his counterfeiting business before he 
had been in the United States a year. He established his personal 
headquarters in St. Louis, and had his secret agents scattered all 
over the West and South-West. From the beginning of his erratic 
career he was shadowed by the local authorities, National and 
State, and his arrests were so numerous as to become monotonous 
to the readers of newspapers. But he always contrived to escape 
from the clutches of the law unharmed and unconvicted, and on 
each occasion of such escape he began again his illegal vocation 
with renewed zeal. In his counterfeiting operations he dealt per- 
sonally only at wholesale, and his cautious custom was to nego- 
tiate his transfers only in heavy sums. In the transactions he 
received the good money individually, but he never gave the 
counterfeit money personally to his customers. This was passed 
through the hands of women, children (‘kids,’ as the profession 
calls them), or the established go-betweens in the trade. He was 
continually watchful of these people, for he never reposed much 
‘confidence in them. The extent of his operations and the vast 
profits which resulted from them, enabled him to accumulate a 
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large sum of ready money, upon which he was always ready to 
draw when an emergency arose, and which he always used freely 
to prevent his arraignment before the courts when arrested, or to 
prevent a conviction when his arraignment could not be avoided. 
He is a very cautious man, trusting few, and those few the men 
whom he believes to be thoroughly in his power. Like the owl, 
he preferred the night to the day, whenever he had occasion to 
be abroad professionally, and so shrewd was he in all his transac- 
tions that, although the United States detectives and the local 
officers of St. Louis were morally certain of the nature of his 
business, they have only been able to convict him twice during 
the thirty-five years of his operations in the West. 

“When Biebusch first came to this country the State banks were 
in existence, and he flourished wonderfully in negotiating counter- 
feit notes of these institutions. At this time he did no counter- 
feiting on his own account, but he established an agency in St. 
Louis for the purpose of distributing the counterfeit notes issued by 
Driggs, Piper, Lew, Sleight, and others. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were scattered all over the West and South-West through the 
agency of Biebusch. He charged a large commission for standing 
between the counterfeiters and the small dealers, and in this way 
accumulated quite a fortune. Then, with a substantial capital to 
begin with, he went into the business of counterfeiting himself. 
He associated himself with the notorious Pete McCartney, known 
in police circles as the ‘King of Western Counterfeiters,’ and 
became, first his right-hand man, and, finally, his superior and 
director. He has received from McCartney, at one time, from 
$100,000 to $200,000 of counterfeit notes, disposing of them for 
circulation in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, and the Territories. 
McCartney at this time attended to the engraving and printing of 
the notes, and Biebush furnished the money to pay for them. He 
also became the business manager and financial backer of Benjamin 
Boyd and William Shelley, the engravers, and employed both of 
these notorious artists to cut plates for him. He amassed wealth 
rapidly, and although often caught by the police of St. Louis and 
the agents of the Secret Service, escaped as often, until it came to 
be a common question in Missouri, after his release from custody, 
‘How much did he put up this time to get out o’ quod?’ His 
whole life was given up to crime. His arts, his genius his time, 
his brains, all were devoted to the one purpose of manufacturing 
and circulating counterfeit money. He furnished the capital for 
engravers and printers, bought the paper and the ink, and when 
the notes were printed, put them in circulation through his agency 
in St. Louis. He is, in many respects, a wonderful man. e is 
as cool and subtle as he is daring and unprincipled. Like his old 
companion, Peter McCartney, he adopted a systematic plan in all 
his business matters, and he was never caught asleep. Arrests never 
gave him the slightest uneasiness. He took them as a matter of 
course and as incidents of his business careér. He always gave bail 
promptly for his appearance when wanted; went from the court- 
room and looked about him to see what could be done. He found 
out who were the witnesses that the Government relied upon to 
convict him. Then he sought these men out, paid them a liberal 
sum, and sent them away, a distances from St. Louis, at his own 
expense. When the day set for his trial came, he walked boldly 
into court, and asked defiantly that the proof against him be pro- 
duced. The Government found its witnesses spirited away, and, of 
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course, could make out no case, and Biebusch had to be discharged. 
When witnesses could not be bought in this manner, weak-kneed 
District Attorneys were approached and induced for a consideration 
to enter a wolle proseguz. It is doubtful whether any man in the 
United States ever proved the power of money in compounding a 
criminal case as thoroughly as Frederick Biebusch did. When the 
Secret Service Division was first organized, this daring counterfeiter 
approached several of the subordinate officers and sounded them 
to find out who could be bought when occasion required. He found 
his men and rested quietly. On his last arrest, previous to the one 
on Wednesday, when his residence was searched, several letters 
were found signed by members of the Secret Service Division, pro- 
posing, for a money consideration, to assist him to escape from the 
grasp of the law whenever he found it necessary to invoke their 
aid. This statement is vouched for by Colonel Whitley, at that 
time Chief of the Secret Service Division. Biebusch seems to have 
had every person who could possibly do him harm completely in 
his power by means of the money which he gained by the sale of 
his counterfeits. 

“In 1865, after an uninterrupted career of twenty-one years of 
crime, Biebusch was arrested for about the fiftieth time, and his 
trial came so soon after the arrest that he had no time to spirit 
away the witnesses. Some idea of the wealth which the man had 
accumulated may be gained from the fact that at this time there 
were found in his possession notes of hand on call for money 
loaned to prominent citizens of St. Louis, aggregating $60,000, 
He was tried, convicted of selling counterfeit notes, and sentenced 
to ten years in the Penitentiary of Missouri. He served just five 
months of this sentence, the Governor pardoning him at the expi- 
ration of that time. Upon being restored to liberty he began his 
old business again, and during the next four years he was arrested 
four times, but escaped conviction on each occasion by means of 
his old tactics, spiriting away witnesses. It was his boast at this 
time that he could ‘paddle his own canoe in safety forty-nine 
times out of fifty and clear the breakwaters, sure.’ But the fiftieth 
time came, and this time he did not clear the breakwaters. In 
February, 1869, he was arrested by Col. Whitley on a charge of 
uttering counterfeit money. Marked money paid to him by one 
McCabe for counterfeit notes was found in his possession, and the 
Government had a strong case. Biebusch gave $20,000 bail and 
proceeded, according to his old method, to ‘fix’ the witnesses. He 
managed to buy them all off, and sent them away before October, 
1870, when the trial began. In the meantime, however, Col. Whit- 
ley had hunted down William Shelley, whom he found in this City 
engraving notes for Biebusch. He arrested him and forced him to 
confess for whom he was working. Then he took him to St. Louis 
as a witness against his employer. On the day set for the trial 
Biebusch entered the court-room, bold and defiant, as usual, but 
the moment he saw Shelley his courage left him, and he fled, 
‘jumping’ his bail. For a week, Col. Whitley, aided by St. Louis 
police, hunted for his man. His wife was watched and followed 
wherever she went. At length, by this means, he was traced to Cab- 
aret Island, a retired spot near St. Louis, above Bissel Point. He 
was seen to meet his wife here in a cornfield, and then retire to a 
miserable hut, in which he made his home. The hut was surrounded 
by a dozen men, and, as Biebusch would not surrender several 
shots were fired. These failed to bring him to terms, and then the 
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hut was fired, and he was smoked out. He was taken back to 
court and tried on five separate indictments before Judge Treat. 
Shelley’s testimony convicted him, and he was sentenced to fifteen 
years in the Penitentiary at Jefferson City, Mo., on the 13th of 
December, 1870. He was then forty-seven years of age. He served 
only five years of his sentence, being pardoned by the Governor in 
1875. Since then he has been pursuing his old business, and now, 
according to the dispatch from St. Louis, he is again under arrest. 
He is a very wealthy man, and will, in all possibility, adopt his old 
plan of buying up witnesses, if the opportunity is given him.” 


THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS. 


Very interesting accounts of a new triumph of modern chemistry 
have recently appeared in some of the British newspapers. This is 
a lately discovered process of working up blast-furnace slag, which 
has been the superabundant rejection of the ironworks of Great 
Britain. We take from the New York Fournal of Commerce the 
following epitome of the discovery in question: “This slag accumu- 
lates in that country to the amount of about 8,000,000 tons a year, 
its bulk being nearly three times greater than that of the iron from 
which it has been separated in the fusing process. What to do 
with it has been a standing puzzle with the ironmasters. Except 
in a few cases where it could be used to fill in tidewater or swamp 
land and enlarge the area of the works, or to a limited extent in 
repairing roads, for which it is not in great demand in England, 
the enormous production of blast-furnace slag has been a heavy 
charge upon the expenses of the iron business. Proprietors have 
usually been obliged to set apart land where it could be dumped 
and got out of the way. The chemist, assisted by the mechanic, 
has now found uses for this hitherto most troublesome of waste 
products. By grinding and mixing it with cement it becomes a 
good material for building bricks. These can be made in an ordi- 
nary brick machine by pressure, require no burning, and are said to 
be incomparably tough and serviceable. Other proportions of the 
pulverized slag and cement make an artificial stone of great fine- 
ness and strength, and capable of being moulded into the most 
delicate forms. A still more remarkable conversion of the slag is 
that by which it yields what is called ‘silicate cotton,’ strongly 
resembling cotton wool. This beautiful substance is obtained by the 
simple means of turning a jet of steam on the molten slag. The 
steam tears up the surface and carries off its fragments, in the form 
of a fine wooly fibre, into an air chamber, where it is deposited 
and subsequently collected. This singular substance is found to be 
excellent for packing into mattresses for the protection of steam 
boilers, preventing the radiation of heat. The vitreous character of 
the slag renders it suitable for glass manufacture. It is extraordi- 
narily tough, and in that particular well-fitted for the production 
of bottles and other kinds of glassware which are exposed to 
constant hard usage. In the art of toughening glass some remark- 
able discoveries have been made within a few years. Glass is now 
for some purposes a substitute for iron. It has been successfully 
applied in England as sleepers and chairs on railways, and there are 
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hopes that it may yet prove strong enough for rails! If more 
brittle than iron, it is thought to be more durable. It is far 
cheaper than that metal. Sanguine inventors predict that mechanics’ 
tools and many other articles now made exclusively of steel will 
yet be manufactured from glass, and not be inferior to the present 
ones while far less expensive. For these higher uses of glass the 
blast-furnace slag is said to be peculiarly adapted, requiring less 
of the extra toughening process than it is necessary to give to 
common glass in order to produce the same results.” 


THE LAW OF COLLATERAL SECURITIES. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 

The Union Trust Company, Appellant vs. Charles W. Rigdon, Appellee. 
[ REPORTED FOR THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, | 


This was a special action on the case brought in the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, by Rigdon against the bank, to recover damages for an alleged unau- 
thorized disposition of collaterals. 

The following facts appeared : 

In May, 1876, the bank held the note of Rigdon, upon which $ 1,342 was 
due, and held as collateral security therefor two notes of John Miller for 
$ 3,000, which had become due while so held by the bank, and also certain 
notes of one Dickinson. 

Rigdon’s note described the collaterals, and contained an express power to sell 
the same, at public or private sale, without notice. 

The bank, upon Rigdon’s failure to pay his note, offered the collaterals to 
several persons, and finally to Miller, the maker of the notes, who thereupon 
paid to the bank $1,342, the amount due from Rigdon, and the bank surren- 
dered to him all the collaterals, and thereupon Rigdon brought his suit. 

Upon the trial in the Circuit, the Court instructed the jury in behalf of the 
plaintiff, that, under the power of sale contained in Rigdon’s note, the bank 
was not authorized to compromise, with Miller, the matter of the collaterals, and 
refused to instruct the jury in behalf of the defendant, that under such power 
the bank had the same right to sell said collaterals to Miller, their maker, 
as it had to sell to any other person, 

The plaintiff had a verdict znd judgment for $1,558, and the bank appealed. 


Frank Baker for Rigdon. 

The power contained in the note was a power to sell, not a power to com- 
promise, and the transaction was in substance a compromise, not a sale. 

In the absence of an express power of sale, it is well settled that the holder 
of promissory notes, as collateral security, has no right to compromise with the 
maker for less than their values, 

Garlick vs. Fames, 12 Johnson 145; Dupuy vs. Clark, 12 Ind. 427. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered by BAKER, J. 

It seems to be conceded a case like this has never before arisen. 

It may be well, therefore, to briefly state some of the principles which govern 
the relations of a pledger and pledgee of personal property. 

In Cartelyou vs. Lansing, admr., 2 Caines’ Cases in Error, 200, is found an 
exhaustive examination of the subject of pawns by KENT, J.; wherein he not 
only traces the history of the common law relating thereto from the days of 
Glanvil, but illustrates that law by apt references to and comparisons with the 
Roman law and the codes of Continental Europe. He therein notes the true 
line of distinction between a pledge or pawn of personalty and a mortgage, and 
says in the case of the former the legal property does not pass as in the case 
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‘of a mortgage, with a condition of defeasance, but that the general ownership 
remains with the pledgor and only a special property passes to the pledgee. 

The law is well settled where there is no agreement otherwise, the pledgee 
in possession takes only a lien on the property as a security, and is bound to 
keep the pledge and not use it to its detriment, and to redeliver it on payment 
of the debt. His character is that of a trustee for the pledger, to return the 
property if redeemed, and, if not redeemed, then first, to pay the debt, and 
second to pay over the surplus; and he cannot so deal with the trust property 
as to destroy or even impair its value. See Wheeler vs. Newbold, 16 N. Y. 393. 

Where there is no special agreement, and where the subject of the pawn con- 
sists of ordinary goods and chattels, then they may be sold and the proceeds 
applied to the payment of the debt, and this sale may be either a judicial sale, 
or, in most cases, without judicial process, the legal requirements as to notice 
and the provisions of the law to secure fair dealing being duly regarded. 

But there is a distinction between a pledge of ordinary chattels and a pledge 
of commercial paper. We said in Yoliet fron Co, vs. Sciota Fire Brick Co, 82 
Ill. 549: ‘The pledge of commercial paper as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of a debt does not, in the absence of a special power for that purpose, 
authorize the party to whom such paper is so pledged, to sell the securities so 
pledged, upon default of payment, either at public or private sale. He is bound 
to hold and collect the same as it becomes due, and apply the net proceeds to 
the payment of the debt so secured.” 

The person holding commercial paper as collateral security for a debt due 
him has no right, unless perhaps in a very extreme case, to compromise with 
the parties to the security for a less sum than the sum due on the security ; 
and if he does, he will be compelled to account to the pledgor for the full 
value. Story on Bailments, § 321. And in Garlick vs. Yames, 12 Johns. 145, 
although it was admitted the defendant acted in good faith, yet as he had com- 
promised with the maker of the note and had received a less sum than was 
due, it was held he did it at his peril, as he acted without authority, and he 
was held liable for the face value of the collateral note. 

The principles thus stated apply to cases where there is no special contract 
between the parties authorizing a sale or other disposition of the property or 
securities pledged. 

In this case there is an express stipulation in the contract signed by appellee, 
to this effect: ‘*I hereby give said company authority to sell the same (%. e., 
the collateral securities) or any part thereof, on the maturity of this note, at 
public or private sale, without advertising the same, or demanding payment, or 
giving notice.” The salient words of the contract, so far as regards this con- 
troversy, are, ‘‘/ give authority to sell at public or private sale.” Is an arrange- 
ment made between the pledgee of past due negotiable paper which matured in 
his hands, and is held as collateral security for a debt, and the maker of such 
paper, whereby he transfers to such maker that paper, for less than it face and 
for an amount precisely sufficient to pay the principal debt, a sale within the 
meaning of the power conferred? This is the real question at issue. There is 
no doubt the thing here done, could rot be lawfully done without the aid of 
the special power. But as already remarked, there is no case found where the 
point at issue has been decided. There is no claim made that the power given 
is against public policy or is under the ban of any other legal objection. 

The only case we find in which there was a special power of like character 
with that here involved, is Sparhawk vs. Drexel, 12 Bank. Reg. 450, and the 
circumstances of that case and the wrongs there complained of were not the 
circumstances here found, or the wrongs here alleged. The Court, in that case, 
laid down this rule of construction as applicable to such power. ‘Such a con- 
tract, so far as it enables creditors to extinguish their debtors’ right of redemp- 
tion by a sale, must, like other contracts affecting equities of redemption, be 
construed benignantly for the debtor, as benignantly for him as may be consist- 
ent with the security of the creditors.” And further said: ‘It is an authority 
to sell at private or public sale . . . . but creditors, in whom such an 
authority is rested, cannot exercise it otherwise than under a trust for their 
debtors’ benefit as well as their own. They are not to frustrate any just expec- 
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tation of a surplus, by forcing a sale for barely money enough to secure them" 
selves.” . 

The law will deal with the substance of this transaction, not its form, 
Appellant held in its hands two notes of Miller, duly indorsed, one for $2,000, 
and the other for $1,000, both overdue, and both having fallen due while in its 
possession as security for the principal debt. The presumption is, Miller was 
solvent, and such presumption is not rebutted. Thereupon, without having 
brought suit against, or even having ever demanded payment from Miller, the 
Trust Company informed him it regretted exceedingly to trouble him about the 
matter, but that Mr. Rigdon owed it a balance of some $1,300, to pay which 
it was about to sell these two notes of his and seventeen notes of W. P. Dick- 
inson, for $137,50 each, and concluded with the remark ‘‘I thought perhaps 
you would prefer to have the first chance to purchase.” This letter of May 3d, 
must be understood, if not a direct proposition to surrender and transfer the 
collaterals in payment to the bank of the residue still due on the principal note, 
at all events is an invitation to a transaction of that character. Six days after 
the date of that letter from the bank, it sold, surrendered, and delivered to 
said Miller, his two notes amounting to $3,000, and the seventeen Dickinson 
notes upon his paying $ 1,342.72, the exact amount then due it upon the prin- 
cipal note of appellee. 

An agreement between a creditor and his debtor, whereby the creditor agrees 
to take and receive something from his debtor in lieu and satisfaction of his 
claim, would be rather a compromise or an accord and satisfaction, than cor- 
rectly speaking, a sale of the claim The money paid is given for the purpose 
of quieting a demand against the debtor. 

An arrangement whereby the security is transferred for less than is due thereon, 
to the party already bound by it, is called by Justice Story, in his work on 
Bailments, § 321, a compromise, and he seems to distinguish such case from the 
sale of a pledge, and such an arrangement is designated as a compromise in 
Garlick vs. James, supra, and in Dupuy vs. Clark, 12 Ind. 428. 

The intention of the parties to the contract is the real point of inquiry. 
When appellee authorized the Trust Company to sell the securities at public or 
private sale, what was understood and intended by the parties, was it not an 
ordinary sale and purchase in their minds? A contract whereby the seller 
parted with property and title, and the buyer obtained property and the title 
thereto? Can we suppose they contemplated a transfer whereby the property 
would be destroyed and the title extinguished? If appellee had intended a 
transaction such as is here involved, would he not have used language such as is 
used in the books or by the Courts, or other apt language to designate such 
transaction? Would he not have given authority to compromise or surrender 
the securities? Is it not a latitudinarian, if not a strained and forced construc- 
tion, to call the transfer here a sale? In its ordinary sense and according to 
the common use of language, as also in the strict and proper acceptation of the 
word, a sale is not understood as designating a transfer such as this. 

Again, the power under consideration is in derogation of common-law duties, 
and wipes out wise and equitable safeguards interposed by that law for the pro- 
tection of the pledger, and relieves the pledgee from just duties imposed upon 
him ; and which safeguards and duties are intended to prevent fraud and a 
breach of the trust imposed. 

We feel constrained to hold that the transfer here made to Miller, of these 
overdue securities by which he was himself bound, was not a sale within the 
scope and intention of the power given to sell at public or private sale. 

The findings of fact by the Appellate Court ‘‘that appellant made reasonable 
efforts to sell said collaterals and failed to find a purchaser” and ‘‘that said 
sale and transfer to said Miller was so made without any collusion or actual 
fraud, and for the best price that appellant could obtain for them, so far as is 
shown by the evidence,”’ do not go to the gist of the injury complained of by 
appellee. 

The wrong was not in omitting to make reasonable efforts to sell the collat- 
erals, nor in selling them collusively and fraudulently, nor yet in selling them 
for a less price than could have been obtained for them. It was for disposing 
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of them in a manner not within the purview of the power delegated. The tort 
was the affirmative act of compromising with the maker of the securities. 

Appellant might well have sold at private sale to Miller the Dickinson notes, 
but, as we have seen, the transfer was an entire transaction and included Mil- 
ler’s own notes which were due at the time, and the transaction was a tort, and 
cannot be apportioned. But it seems there was some testimony tending to show 
the insolvency of Dickinson, and it is evident from the verdict, the jury assessed 
no damages on account of his notes. 

Among the findings of fact by the Appellate Court was this in reference to 
the $2,000 Miller note, ‘‘that after the making of the original loan of August, 
1875, Miller informed appellant that said collateral note had been given by 
him to appellee as accommodation paper and for no value, and that such infor- 
mation from said Miller was communicated to appellee by appellant, and 
appellee replied he had given his note therefor to Miller.” The presumption 
of law is, the note was given for a good and valuable consideration. The note 
of Rigdon to Miller would be a sufficient consideration for the $2,000 note, 
and the latter would be a binding and valid note against Miller. Besides, the 
whole question as to whether Miller ‘‘ occupied the position of a mere surety,” 
and whether ‘‘the notes of John Miller were given for a good and valuable 
consideration,” were fairly submitted to the jury by the’ instructions of the Court. 

This brings us to the matter of the excluded testimony. That it was entirely 
competent to show the Miller notes were mere accommodation paper and given 
for no value, or that there was a legal defense to the notes or either of them, 
cannot be successfully gainsayed. 

The amount due on the notes was prima facie the measure of damages. 
American Exp. Co. vs. Parsons, 44 Ill. 315. 

On the trial, appellant proposed to show that at all these times Rigdon was 
indebted to Miller, that Miller had been accommodating Rigdon for a long time, 
and that that indebtedness was up as high as $12,000 or $15,000 and 
remained so at the time when Miller died, sometime shortly after this transac- 
tion. He also proposed to show that Miller had from time to time given his 
paper as an accommodation to Rigdon, was in the habit of doing it. Objections 
to such proposed testimony were sustained, and it was excluded, and exceptions 
were duly taken. 

We think this testimony was properly excluded. A part of the offer was 

merely to prove an affirmative cause of action vested in Miller, or his legal 
representatives, a right of action to which appellant was a stranger, and to set 
off the damages growing out of such cross action against the damages here. 
This could not be done, as appellant Had no such interest in the debts due from 
appellee to Miller as authorized him to set them off against this recovery. The 
other element of the offer was to prove a habit of Miller to give his paper to 
Rigdon as an accommodation. If we admit the habit, it does not follow this 
particular paper was part of such accommodation paper, and there was no offer 
to make such identification If the identity in fact existed, or could be proven, 
it must be presumed appellant’s offer would not have been so restricted, but 
would have gone to that extent. With reference to the larger note there was 
evidence in the record that it was for value, a promise for a promise, and the 
$1,000 note was one of a series of notes secured by a mortgage on real estate, 
the payment of which had been assumed by one Walker. 
There was no offer to prove Miller was insolvent, or that these particular 
notes were accommodation paper, or that Miller had a legal defense to them. 
To simply show he gave other paper to appellee which was for no value, or 
show he had other claims against appellee, would have been irrelevant to any 
issue in the case. 

The further point is made that Miller in purchasing his notes from appellant 
did not pay their full face amount, and that such purchase would not deprive 
appellee of his right to recover the residue from Miller. If this be admitted, 
still, a party having two remedies for an injury, may elect which to pursue. 

Similar points were made, both in Garlick vs. James, supra, and in Dupuy vs. 
Clark, supra, and in both cases decided adversely to appellant’s claim here urged. 
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That which we have already said, sufficiently disposes of the points made 
upon the rulings of the Circuit Court in regard to instructions. Those rulings 
were in substantial conformity with the views herein expressed. 

The judgment of the Appellate Court is affirmed. 


THE RIGHT TO EXACT COMPOUND INTEREST. 
SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN, 


Hoyle vs. Page. 


CooLEy, J.—The questions involved in this case are questions of compound 
interest. 

The suit is to enforce the.payment of two obligations, by the first of which 
the obliger promises to pay ‘‘ $1,400 on or before ten years from date, with 
annual interest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, and in case such inter- 
est is not paid at the end of each year, it is expressly agreed that said 
interest shall become principal and draw interest at the rate aforesaid,” etc. 
This was dated May 23, 1868. 

At the date of this obligation there was no statute in this State expressly 
providing for the compounding of interest, and it has been generally believed 
that it was not competent, without such a statute to make a valid contract in 
advance, for interest upon overdue installments of interest. Such was the con- 
clusion of Chancellor Kent, at an early day: Connecticut vs. Jackson, 1 Johns. 
Ch. 13; Van Benscoten vs. Lawson, 6 Johns, ch. 314; and his conclusion 
seemed to commend itself to the judgment of our people, as it did to that of 
judicial tribunals of other States: Sparks vs. Garrigues, 1 Binn. 165; Stosely 
vs. Thompson, 34 Penn. St. 210; Hastings vs. Wiswall, 8 Mass. 455; Van 
Hermert vs. Porter, 11 Met. 210; Ferry vs. Ferry, 2 Cush. 92; Doe vs. War- 
ven, 7 Me. 48; Niles vs. The Board, etc., 8 Blackfy, 159; Grailes vs. Blake, 
16 Ind. 160; Leonard vs. Villars. 23 Ul. 377. The judgment of Chancellor 
Kent has recently been criticised in New York, but it has been affirmed by a 
majority of the Court of Appeals, after full discussion : Young vs. Hill, 37 N. Y. 
162. In New Hampshire, a different conclusion was reached at an early day: 
Pierce vs Rowe, 1 N. H. 197; and this case has been followed in some States. 
Austin vs Innis, 23 Vt. 286; Preston vs. Walker, 26 Ta. 205; Lewis vs. Pas- 
chal, 37 Tex. 315; Bledso vs. Nixon, 69 N. C. 89; and it is not disputed any- 
where that after the interest has accrued, a valid promise may be made to pay 
interest upon it: Camp vs. Bates, 11 Conn. 387; Wilcox vs. Howland, 23 Pick. 
167; Stewart vs. Petree, 55 N. Y. 620, That coupons attached to negotiable 
paper may draw interest after dishonor, is held in some cases: Gelpckhe vs. 
Dubuque, 1 Wal. 175; Mills vs. Fefferson, 20 Wis. 50; but these coupons are 
for many purposes a severable contract, and are in the nature of the notes 
given in advance for interest to become due at a certain time. The author- 
ity thus to give a separate or severable contract for future interest was 
never doubted, and we have no occasion—even if we were so disposed—to 
question, in this suit the soundness of the decisions that have held interest 
recoverable upon them. We are satisfied with the New York rule which for- 
bids the compounding of interest by virtue of any provision in the obliga- 
tion on which the interest accrues, and are, therefore, of opinion that the 
court erred in allowing compound interest on the obligation above mentioned. 

The second obligation was a mortgage dated February 24, 1872, by which 
the mortgagor was to pay the mortgagee the sum of $668.66, ‘‘one year 
after date, with annual interest at ten’ per cent.” This mortgage, it will 
be perceived, was given after the passage of the act of 1869, Comp. L. § 
1637—by which it is provided **‘That when any installment of interest upon 
any note, bond, mortgage, or other written contract, shall have become due, 
and the same shall remain unpaid, interest may be computed and collected 
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on any such installment so due and unpaid from the time at which it be- 
came due, at the same rate as specified in any such note, bond, mortgage 
or other written contract, not exceeding ten per cent.; and if no rate of 
interest be specified in such instrument, then at the rate of seven per 
centum per annum. 

Neither principal nor interest was paid on this mortgage when it fell 
due, and the Circuit Court computed and allowed compound interest upon 
it. We think the court incorrect. There were no installments of interest 
to come due on this mortgage; it was payable, principal and interest, all 
at one time. Every day after the year was completed, the principal, with 
interest, up to that day, was overdue; no more overdue at the end of the 
second year than it was on any day within the year preceding, and, there- 
fore, no more payable in yearly installments than in monthly or weekly in- 
stallments. The statute contemplates cases in which payments of interest fall 
due by themselves, and may be demanded separate from the principal; but 
that was not the case here: the principal and interest constituted, at all 
times, one debt, and any demand or suit for it must have embraced the whole. 
The words ‘‘annual interest at ten per cent.,’’in such an obligation, can 
mean no more than this, that the interest shall be computed at ten per 
centum per annum; they cannot be read as providing for successive install- 
ments of interest, where the principal itself is to be paid at the end of the 
first year. 

Our conclusion is, that the court erred in allowing anything more than sim- 
ple interest on either obligation, and the decree must be modified accordingly. 
The defendants will recover the costs of this court. 

The other justices concurred. 


OO 


LIABILITY OF NATIONAL BANK SHAREHOLDERS. 


[ The following decision of Judge GILEs, of the United States Circuit Court, 
though an old one, has, we believe, never appeared in print. As it is one to 
which reference is frequently made, we now publish it in full.—Ep. B. M.] 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE FOURTH 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT OF MARYLAND—APRIL TERM, 1877. 
George E. Bowdell vs. The Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore. 


In this case a jury trial was waived, and it was tried before the Court in pur- 
suance of the provisions of section 649 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The facts exposed before the Court are as follows: The First National 
Bank of Norfolk was a bank duly authorized under the National Bank Acts of 
1863 and 1864. That by the stock ledger of said bank a certain Burwell held 
twenty shares of the capital stock of the said bank, of the par value of one 
hundred dollars each ; that he subsequently borrowed money of the defendant to 
this suit, and to secure the payment of the same, transferred to defendant his 
twenty shares of the capital stock of the said First National Bank of Norfolk, 
which transfer was made on the books of said bank by a surrender of his cer- 
tificate and a new certificate issued to the said defendant. That said defendant 
when said loan was paid returned said certificate of stock to said Burwell with 
a power of attorney indorsed on the back of the same, authorizing him to 
re-transfer the said twenty shares to himself, but this was never done, but the 
said stock continued to stand in the name of this defendant up to the time of 
the closing of the said First National Bank of Norfolk, without anything on the 
face of the books of said bank to show that this defendant held the said twenty 
shares only as security for a loan, and not as the legal owner of the same. 
That subsequently, to wit, on June 3d, 1874, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
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in pursuance of the power and authority vested in him by the said Acts of 
Congress, closed the said bank and appointed the plaintiff Receiver of the same, 
and on the 13th August, 1875, the said Comptroller determined that in order 
to discharge the legal debts and liabilities of the said bank it was necessary 
to enforce the individual liability of the stockholders, as provided for by the 
12th section of the Act of Congress of the 3d of June, 1864, and he directed 
the said plaintiff as Receiver to institute such legal proceedings as might be 
necessary to enforce against the stockholders of said bank their liabilities under 
said acts. In pursuance of which direction and authority this suit was brought. 
The counsel for the defendant has contended that it is not responsible upon two 
grounds. First, because it held the said twenty shares of the capital stock of 
the said Norfolk Bank only as a security for a loan made to its real owner, and 
secondly, because before the closing of the said bank the loan had been paid 
to defendant, and it had delivered to the borrower the certificate of the said 
stock, with a power of attorney on the back thereof to re-transfer it to him. 
The Court does not consider either of these reasons sufficient to prevent a 
recovery of the amount claimed in this suit. By the 12th section of the Act of 
1864, it is provided ‘‘that everyone becoming a shareholder by such transfer 
shall in proportion to his shares, succeed to all the rights and liabilities of the 
rior holder of such shares, and by the said section it is also provided, that the 
shares shall be transferred on the books of the bank. Now it was the duty of 
the defendant, having taken an assignment on the books of the said bank of 
these twenty shares, when its loan was repaid to it, to have seen that these 
shares were transferred back to the said Burwell, on the said books, and having 
failed to do so before the said bank was closed by the Comptroller, the Receiver 
was authorized to regard it as the legal owner of these shares. I therefore give 
judgment in the case for the sum of two thousand dollars with the costs of this 
suit. WILLIAM F. GILEs, 


April 4, 1877. 


FINANCIAL LAW. 


[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL.] 


SEATS IN BOARD OF BROKERS.—In Zhompson vs. Adams, 7 Weekly Notes 
of Cases, 281, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court held, on the 8th of January, 
1879, that a seat in the Philadelphia Board of Brokers is not property in the 
eye of the law, and cannot be seized in execution for the debts of the members ; 
it is the mere creation of the Board, and is to be held and enjoyed with all 
the limitations and restrictions which the constitution of the Board have put 
upon it; and, under the constitution and by-laws of the Philadelphia Board of 
Brokers, the secret equitable owner of a seat therein has no right, as against 
members of the Board, who are creditors of the legal owner, to share in the 
proceeds of the sale of the seat on the death of the legal owner. The plaintiff 
was not a member of the Board, but had furnished the money by which the 
deceased member had obtained his seat. The rules of the Board provided that 
all claims upon the seat of a dead member should be decided by the arbitra- 
tion committee, and such claims were so passed upon in this case. In Zvans 
vs. Wister, 1 W. N.C, 181; 32 Leg. Int. 354, the same Court held that an 
attachment would not lie against the Board of Brokers for the proceeds of the 
sale of-a seat of a member, he being indebted to the amount of the proceeds. 
This was an affirmance of Leech vs. Leech, 3 W.N. C. 542, note. And in 
Singerly vs. Fohnson, 3 W.N. C. 541, it was held that the death of a member 
did not revoke any of the rules applied to membership. In Hyde vs. Woods, 4 
Otto .523; S. C., 15 Nat. Bank. Reg. 518, the Supreme Court of the United 
States determined that a provision in the constitution of the California Stock 
Exchange Board (similar to the one in question), that in sales of seats of 
delinquent members the proceeds should be applied to the benefit of the mem- 
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bers of the Board, exclusive of outside creditors, was valid, and that such claim 
was not a lien, but a condition of membership. The leading case on this gen- 
eral subject, followed in Pennsylvania, is Scott vs. Avery, 5 H. L. 811, which 
holds that while parties cannot by contract oust courts of jurisdiction, they may 
covenant that no right of action shall accrue until differences have been arbi- 
trated. In Ritterband vs. Boggett, in the New York Superior Court, it was held 
that a right to a seat in the Cotton Exchange is property, and an assignment 
by a receiver to a purchaser was ordered. 17 A. L. J. 20. 


INDORSER AS JOINT-MAKER.—(erbage vs. McEntee, decided in January last, 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan, was an action against an indorser of a 
negotiable note before utterance, and it was held that he was liable as a joint- 
maker. The distinctions on this vexed subject are well pointed out in Burton 
vs. Hansford, 10 W. Va. 470; S. C., 27 Am. Rep. 571, where such an 
indorser is held prima facie as guarantor or maker, subject to his right to show 
by extrinsic evidence that he intended only to bind himself as second indorser. 
In a note, 27 Am. Rep. 580, it is stated: ‘‘In a case like this the position of 
the stranger indorser was held in Yones vs. Goodwin, 39 Cal. 493; 2 Am. Rep. 
473, to be strictly that of indorser. (See zd, note, p. 473.) In /ves vs. Bosly, 
35 Md. 262; 6 Am. Rep. 411, that of joint-maker. In LZil/bert vs. Finkbeiner, 
68 Penn. St. 243; 8 Am. Rep. 176, that of second indorser, prima facie, but 
parol evidence was admitted to show that it was that of guarantor. In 
Chaddock vs. Van Ness, 35 N. J. 517; 10 Am. Rep. 256, that of second 
indorser or surety, and parol evidence was admitted to show which; but fer 
se it implies no liability whatever. In Chaffee vs. Memphis, ete., R. R. Co., 
64 Mo. 193, prima facie that of maker, and a dona fide purchaser is bound 
by an agreement between him and the payee, that he is to be liable only as 
indorser. In Jser vs. Cohen, 1 Baxt. (Tenn.) 421, that of indorser prima 
facie, subject to enlargement by parol evidence. The same in Lest vs. Hopfpie, 
3 Col. 137. In Browning vs. Merritt, 61 Ind. 425, prima facie that of 
indorser, but subject to explanation. As to Pennsylvania, see Arnott’s Admin- 
istraturs vs. Symonds, 85 Penn. St. 99; 27 Am. Rep. 630.” In New York 
the rule is peculiar: if the paper is negotiable, the indorser is prima facie 
an indorser; if non-negotiable, prima facie an original promisor. The New 
York rule is thus stated in that note: ‘The result of the various decisions 
seems to be as follows, viz.: that except in the “echnical sense of the words 
there is no such thing in New York as indorsér or indorsement of non- 
negotiable paper; that the blank subscription of one’s name upon or across 
such paper constitutes the subscriber presumptively a co-maker or joint-prom- 
isor and surety of the maker, and he can be declared and recovered against 
as such; that a consideration is not presumed and must always be alleged 
and established ; that proof of an intent to subscribe strictly as i#dorser, and 
to be liable only as such, is repugnant to the form of the contract, and 
will not be received; that subject to this rule the parties may severally 
show and claim the benefit of the exact agreement and understanding 
upon which the indorsement was made; that the holder of the note may 
overwrite the name of the blank indorser with such agreement or under- 
standing, or with a contract of original promise or guaranty or suretyship, 
and may recover upon such overwritten contract; and finally, that the maxim 
ut res magis valeat quam pereat applies.” The principal case disapproves the 
New York distinction. 


Britt oF LADING—SPECIAL INDORSEMENT—RIGHTS OF INDORSERS AND 
PurCHASERS.—A general indorsement and delivery of a bill of lading vests in 
the indorsee the bill of lading and the property thereby represented, so as to 
enable him to transfer a bona fide purchaser for value a good title whatever 
secret arrangement may have existed between the parties. But an indorsement 
with a special contract over-written, vesting title in the indorsee only as a de- 
positary, does not have that effect. Farmers and Mechunics’ Nat. Bank of Buf- 
falo vs. Logan, 74 N. Y. 568; Same vs. Atkinson, id. 587. The latter case was 
against the purchaser from Brown of the same cargo of wheat in question in 
this case, to whom the wheat had been delivered by the defendant in this case 


. 
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upon the order of Brown, from whom defendant had received it in store. The 
judgment against Atkinson not having been collected, this action was brought 
for conversion. The defendant stands in no better position than Atkinson. In- 
deed, before he advanced upon the wheat to Atkinson or delivered it to him, 
it appears he saw a copy of the bill of lading and indorsement, and thus had 
actual notice of the rights of the plaintiff and Brown. In Atkinson’s case it did 
not appear that he had any such notice. Judgment affirmed. Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Buffalo vs. Hazeltine, Opinion by Andrews, J.—New York 
Court of Appeals. (Decided Sept. 16, 1879. ] 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. THE TWENTY-NINTH Day OF FEBRUARY. 


In timing or protesting a bill or note, running a certain number of days, dated 
previously to the last day of February, and maturing after the last day of Feb- 
ruary, in bissextile or leap year, should the 29th day of February be counted or 
not? The Supreme Court of Indiana upon the authority of an old English 
Statute, 21 H/enry ///, and the cases of Swift vs. Zousey, 5 Ind. 196; Craft vs. 
State Bank of Indiana, 7 Ind. 219 ; Kohler vs. Montgomery, 17 Ind. 220, has de- 
cided that it should not; and a bank in Indiana has thereby lost $ 3,200 by 
pursuing the course, which otherwise seems to be the natural and reasonable one, 
of counting the 29th day of February. While this may be good law in In- 
diana, it may not be in some other States. Do you know of any law or 
decision in regard to the matter? 

RepLty.—We have examined the authorities upon which the judgment of 
the Court of Indiana proceeds, and it seems to us very clear, that, assum- 
ing the Court to be bound by its previous decisions, its judgment in this 
case was in accordance with what is good law in Indiana. It appears to have 
been long settled in that State that the 29th of February has, as one of 
their judges says, ‘‘no commercial existence; ” and the bank cannot well come 
plain, if it has suffered loss by making a mistake as to the law of its own 
State, which it is bound to know. 

But, however good law this may be in Indiana, we have a very decided 
opinion that it is not good law anywhere else. The rules governing 
all questions affecting commercial paper are founded, not upon any 
technicalities of the common law, growing out of ancient statutes or 
otherwise, but upon the custom of merchants, as it is called, that is, 
the uniform practice of bankers, merchants, and business men_ generally. 
The custom of bankers, merchants and business men, as far as we know 
anything about it, is to regard the 29th of February as a day in such a 
case, and this is not at variance with any of the rules for computing 
time found in the text books and other authorities. In fact the text 
books make no mention of the 29th of February in this connection, nor 
have we found the Indiana cases anywhere cited or referred to in them. 
If the Indiana rule were correct it would be astonishing that it has never 
been heard of elsewhere ; and the double fact that it is not noticed by the 
text writers, and is so contrary to common sense and the ordinary rules 
of computation, is strong evidence that the rule has no existence elsewhere 
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The Indiana doctrine seems to have grown out of the decision in Swéft vs. 
Tousey, supra, but we venture the suggestion that this case was no authority 
for subsequent decisions following it. Swift vs. Tousey was not a case involving 
the law merchant at all, but presented the question whether an appeal from a 
justice of the peace to a higher court, which must by law be entered in thirty 
days, was seasonably entered. In order to save the appealing party’s rights, the 
Statute of Henry III was invoked, and it may have had some bearing upon the 
case in hand. We do not think, however, that this statute, or Swift vs. Tousey 
confessedly based upon it, were binding precedents in the case of a promissory ° 
note, which, all the authorities agree, is to be decided on different principles. 


II. DEPOSITS IN THE NAME OF TRUSTEES. 


A 38 has an account in this bank in the name of ‘‘A B, Trustee for his 
wife, C B.’ He has recently died, without a will, and having only per- 
sonal property, no letters of administration have been taken out. Are we 
safe in paying over the balance of this account to the wife, without further 
legal authority ? 

The same party kept an account with another bank in the name, simply, 
of “*A B, Trustee,” there being nothing te show for whom he was trustee. 
The wife now claims this money as hers. What is the proper course to be 
followed by both the claimant and the bank ? 

REPLY.—Questions of this sort have frequently arisen, especially in the 
administration of savings banks in the New England States, where the de- 
posits are large, and where, as a general rule, a limit is fixed by law to 
the amount which any one person may deposit on his own account. The 
law governing the subject is not, in all respects, settled, but we believe the 
following to be a correct summary, as far as it goes. A deposit in the 
name of ‘*A, trustee for B,” or ‘A, trustee,” (cestud gue trust not named) 
constitutes a legal indebtedness from the bank to A, Randall vs. Way, 111 
Mass. 206, and, of course, to A’s personal representatives after his decease. 
But when a trust really exists between A and B, or between A and the 
person not named, so that, as between them, the money deposited belongs 
to B or that person, then B or that person may sue the bank for the de- 
posit and his receipt will discharge the bank, Van Alen vs. American Nat- 
ional Bank, 52 N. Y. 21; Farrelley vs. Ladd, 10 Allen, 127. A trust is 
created when the money deposited really belongs to the beneficiary, whether 
named or not (being his by a valid gift or otherwise); or when the 
money has been deposited by A, in pursuance of some obligation to do so; 
Brabrook vs. Boston Five Cents Sav. Bk., 104 Mass. 228. And a deposit ‘* A, 
trustee for B,” is sufficient prima facie evidence of a trust, if uncontradicted ; 
Millspaugh vs. Putnam, 16 Abb., Pr., 380; though, of course, a deposit ‘* A, 
trustee,” alone, furnishes no evidence as to the party really entitled. On the 
other hand, a mere deposit of money ‘‘ A, trustee for B,” does not necessarily 
make a completed trust, unless the money deposited was B’s money, or A 
was under some obligation so to deposit it; or, unless, if a gift was intended 
from A to B, the bank book was delivered to B, or the fact of the gift 
was communicated to him; Arabrook vs. Boston Five Cents Sav. Bk., supra; 
Clark vs. Clark, 108 Mass. 522; and the personal representatives of A 
have a right to show, if they can, that B has no right to the money 
deposited, and that a valid gift of the deposit to B, whether intended or 
not, has not been made by A. 
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The result of these decisions seems to be that the bank is never adsolutely 
safe in paying the money over to the beneficiary as long as A’s representatives 
have a, right to litigate the question of the true ownership of the deposit, 
But, as a practical rule of conduct, we should say, that when the deposit is 
‘*A, trustee for B,” the bank should investigate the matter for itself, and, 
being guided by the circumstances of each particular case, pay or not, as it 
may be advised, and when the deposit is ‘‘ A, trustee,” alone, as a general 
rule, to insist upon the appointment of an administrator. Of course, if it 
‘refuses to pay in either case, it is liable to be sued by the beneficiary, 
whether named or not. This, however, in the present state of the law, seems 
to be one of the inherent difficulties attending the taking of deposits in 
this form. A refusal to pay will frequently bring about the appointment of an 
administrator. And, at least, the result of a suit will generally settle the real 
ownership of the deposit. We assume, in this reply, that the question is not 
affected by the by-laws which, in the case of savings-bank deposits, generally 
contain important rules as the possession and presentation of bank pass or 
deposit books ; and that an administrator of A has not been appointed. When 
there is an administrator, prudence requires that he should be consulted before 
payment to the person claiming to be the beneficiary. If he refuse to give his 
Consent, the law furnishes the bank a simple means of compelling the parties 
to settle claims between themselves. And on the other hand, the bank is 
safe in paying over to the administrator before a demand has been made on it 
by any person claiming to be a beneficiary; for if a trust really exists, it will 
follow the money into the hands of the administrator. 


III. DEposITOR’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNINDORSED CHECKS. 


A customer of our banking house makes a deposit comprised of four items, 
amounting to $667.50. Two of these items were checks on another bank in 
the same town, payable to the customer or bearer. Does the fact that we 
have entered those checks upon the customer’s pass-book as cash relieve 
him from liability, because of the want of his indorsement, in case that pay- 
ment of the checks should be refused by the bank on which they are 


drawn ? 

RepLy.—If proper diligence in presentation is used, and the customer duly 
notified of their non-payment, the unpaid checks can be charged to his ac- 
count. The understanding is plainly implied that items received as cash are 
what they purport to be, genuine and valid representatives of the amounts 
so entered. If they are not such, the depositor must make them good. 


IV. MIssING INDORSEMENTS. 


A Massachusetts bank receives a note from St. Louis for collection. Said 
note is dated July 1, four months, and falls due October 4th. The note is re- 
ceived by collecting bank, September 29th, ard is signed by A, payable to B 
on order, and is indorsed by C, but not endorsed by B.—Can the note be 
protested for non-payment? Can C be held as indorser, or as principal? 


RepL_y.—The note being payable to B, and not indorsed by him, presum- 
ably remains his property; but he has the right to put it into the hands of 
an agent for collection without first indorsing it, and such agent, acting in- 
stead of B, may present the note for payment to A without B’s indorse- 
ment. As B may demand payment without indorsing the note, so may B’s 
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agent, As between A. and B, B’s indorsement would only be a mere re- 
ceipt, which A has no right todemand, The note should therefore be protested 
like any other note. Assuming C’s contract to be a Massachusetts con- 
tract, he is liable as a joint maker, but by a statute of Massachusetts, is 
entitled to protest of the note, the same as an ordinary indorser. For a 
discussion of C’s liability, see the case of Good vs. Martin, vol. 32, page 
475 of this Magazine, and Reply, ibid, page go6. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Our Cashier’s Scrap Book, being Bank Notes, New and Old, for General Cir- 
culation. Compiled by H. C, Percy, New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co., 1879. 

In this entertaining volume, Mr. Percy (who is cashier of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank, at Norfolk, Va.) proves that banking is not a pursuit which de- 
stroys the sense of humor in its followers. On the contrary, the contributions 
from all sources indicate that ‘‘a little nonsense, now and then, is relished 
by the best of” bankers. It should not be thought strange, however, if the 
human bow, when bent continuously to the exacting monotony of a bank 
desk, might spring, upon relaxation, to the keenest enjoyment of a good joke, 
or would sieze with avidity such ‘‘quips and quirks” as are sometimes sug- 
gested by the mist2!:es of inexperienced customers. Of the latter, ‘*Our Cash- 
ier’s Scrap Book” has an ample fund. There are not wanting, however, some 
pages of a less ephemeral character, and we doubt not that the book will 
find a great many readers in the banking community. 


The Deutscher Bank Anzeiger. 1879. By Dr. JoNAs Minoprio. Published at 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

This work contains a large amount of information respecting the banks and 
banking institutions of Germany, and to some extent of neighboring banking 
centers. The work is designed rather for men of business than for students of 
political economy, but it contains no small amount of infoamation useful to both 
classes. A complete list of banks and bankers in Germany is given, with the 
date of establishment of each, and many other facts of interest not accessible 
in works printed in the English language. 


Crane’s Challenge Tables. By C. D. CRANE. Philadelphia: A. T. Hubbard. 1877. 

This work is now for the first time brought to our notice. It exhibits the 
interest on any sum, from one cent to $100,000, for any time, at 6, 7, 8, 
10, 12, and 18 per cent. computed on the basis of 360 days to the year. It 
has also average, maturity, time, and other tables. The plan is claimed to be 
a new one, but the arrangement of the interest tables is founded upon that 
of Haines, which Mr. Crane’s work, although an excellent one, will hardly 
supersede. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Notiee.—THE BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1880 is now in pre- 
paration, and will appear at the usual time in January, The prospectus will be 
found at the beginning of this number. A list of Attorneys throughout the 
United States, carefully selected upon the highest recommendation, is a new 
feature in the forthcoming volume, 

Bankers are requested to forward to this office, as promptly as possible, any 
information of further changes which should be made in the new lists. 

The price of the work is to be Three Dollars for the semi-annual issue, and 
Two Dollars for a single volume. 

Orders for the Cards of Banks and Bankers will now be received. 

I. S. Homans, Puddisher. 


THE MONETARY QUESTION IN AUSTRIA.—The conclusion of the article 
under this title, by Max Wirth, of Vienna, will be published in our December 
number. It has been delayed through the absence, in Europe, of the trans- 
lator, Mr. George Walker. 


Bonps HELD BY THE TREASURY.—The following is a description of the 
bonds held by the Treasury Department on October Ist, as security for moneys 
held by National bank depositaries : 

Six per cent. registered 1682 DONS. ....cccccsccncsccesccnses $ 1,779,000 
DANN MMI csc ks vine <snnecenes ten eearonse coee 270,000 
Registered Pacific R.R. bonds, loans of July, 1862 and 1864. 13,000 
0 OE GOIN bos crs. nanncnncerabaescamepeeenensaet 3,655,G00 
Ne 8 ere re en eye ee Sasdccc sees 945,000 
POINTE BOE COMB in on 5s noc nc cccccasicens Roe abemmnaare «++ 7,904,100 


pc | eee Rmdeedeewemacnncen bans eae eee pesewaes $ 14,567,000 


The following is a description of United States bonds held for security of 

National bank circulation: 
Loan of February 8, 1861 
Loan of July and August, 1861 
Loan of March 3, 1863 
Loan of 10-40s March 3, 1864 8,403,950 
Pacific Railroad bonds 5 4,465,000 
Consols, 1 63,200 
Consols, 75,000 
i eer er errr iiteecasenens Ceececes 121,774,100 
Funded loan, 1891 34,852,950 
Consols, 136, 4 33,050 


EP ECT CETTE TOT GT TOE TT bedsnteceoedendos SaaS 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT has just completed arrangements whereby 
gold, in exchange for United States notes deposited at the New York Assay 
Office under the regulations prescribed in the circular of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of September 19, will hereafter be forwarded from the Philadelphia 
Mint to be the depositor at Government contract charges, which are at the 
rate of one-eighth of one cent per mile for every $500. ‘The cost of transport- 
ation under this arrangement is to be deducted from the remittances by the 
officers of the mint. 
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CALLED Bonps.—Of the $ 28,500,000 of United States called bonds out- 
standing on the 7th of October, $8,000,000 were the property of National 
banks in the custody of the Treasury as security for note circulation. They 
must have been there, paying no interest, for nearly two months, and some of 
them had doubtless been still longer in that condition. The banks owning 
them must either have been hesitating whether they would maintain their 
present circulation, or hoping for such a fall in the market price of bonds, 
as would enable them to substitute, at a cheaper rate, bonds bearing interest 
for those upon which interest was stopped. 


THE CLOSING OF THE Four-PER-CENT. LOAN.—The following statement was 
issued October Ist, by the Treasury Department : 

‘* All the accounts with depositary banks, disbursing officers, postmasters and 
other officers for the proceeds of four-per-cent. bonds have been closed without 
the loss of a dollar. All the proceeds have been paid into the Treasury except 
the called bonds and coupons now in transitu from the Government agent in 
London. The amount of called bonds outstanding, not yet presented for pay- 
ment, is $ 28,971,800, all of which bonds are provided for by cash in the Treas- 
ury except $676,050, for which an equal amount of four-per-cent. bonds is 
retained in the Department unsold. It is believed that this amount and perhaps 
more of called bonds will not be presented for payment within a year, and the 
reserved bonds will only be sold as needed. The aggregate of four-per-cent. 
bonds sold is $740,847.950. 


INTEREST ON THE Four PER CENTS.—In payment of the quarterly interest 
on the four-per-cent. loan due October Ist, checks for the registered interest, 
53,000 in number were sent out by the Treasurer. The Post Office could not 
mail all of them in one day, 33,000 being sent off one day, and the balance 
the next. The total amount represented by these checks was $ 4,690,878. 50. 


MUTILATED SILVER CERTIFICATES.~ Secretary Sherman has decided that 
silver certificates, mutilated to the extent of one-tenth or more, must be pre- 
sented for redemption to the Treasurer of the United States in accordance with 
the regulations governing the redemption of United States notes. Silver certifi- 
cates mutilated to the extent of one-tenth, but not two-tenths, are thus redeem- 
able at nine-tenths of full face value; two-tenths, but not three-tenths, at eight- 
tenths of their face value; three-tenths, but not four-tenths, at seven-tenths of 
their face value ; four-tenths, but not one-half, at six-tenths of their face value. 
Fragments of notes, each constituting clearly one-half, are redeemable at one- 
half the full face value. 


NATIONAL BANK REPORTS CALLED For.—The Comptroller of the Currency 
has called upon the National banks for a statement showing their condition at 
the close of business on Thursday, the 2d day of October. He has also issued 
2 circular requesting the banks to report to him the number of bills, notes, and 
drafts which make up the amount of the item of loans and discounts on the 2d 
day of October, divided as follows: Number of pieces of paper of $100 and 
less; number of pieces of more than $100 and less than $500; number of 
pieces of $500 and over, but less than $1,000; number of pieces of $1,000 
and over, but less than $5,000; number of pieces of $5,000 and over, but less 
than $ 10,000 ; number of pieces of paper of $10,000 and over. 


_CustoM-HousE PAYMENTS,—For the week ending October 17, the descrip- 
tions of money paid into the New York Custom House were : 


ce OEE «+++ $567,000 te Silver dollars... 
Greenbacks, .....200..+ 1,351,000 as Silver certificates, 


IRON FRAGMENTS IN WHEAT.—A thousand bushels of wheat were recently 
run through a spout of Washburn ‘*B” Mill, Minneapolis, which had been pro- 
vided with magnets, and there were found adhering to them, seventy-three 
pleces of wire and seventy-one pieces of iron in other forms, consisting of some 
tacks and ends of nails, and sixty-five pieces, small spawls of wrought iron, sheet 
iron, and cast iron, varying in size from one-eighth inch to one-quarter inch, in 
irregular shapes, many of them appearing to be scales or fragments broken from 
badly-worn machinery. —Zxchange. 
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PSFOREIGN FREIGHTS.—It has usually been claimed that the United States pay 
every year in freights upon imports and exports at least a hundred million dol- 
lars. This amount has lately been shown by carefully compiled statistics to be far 
in excess of the facts. The quantity of merchandise weighed and measured by 
the Surveyor of New York, reduced to tons, amounted last year to 1,514,304 
tons. The average charge for freight does not exceed $7 per ton, which would 
give $10,600,000 for the freights paid by New York per annum. New York’s 
exports are forty per cent. of the total exports, and her imports are fifty per 
cent. of the total imports, so that at these rates the country’s total foreign 
freight expenses would not exceed $25,000,000.—V. Y. Shipping List. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT.—The Treasury Department furnishes the following 
description of the new counterfeit $5 note on the National State Bank of Troy, 
N. Y.; $1,700 of these bills were found upon the person of William Cluff, 
who was arrested by the Secret Service officers in New York City on Septem- 
ber 27th. The counterfeit has the name of “ John C. New, Treasurer,” and a 
pointed seal, the genuine note, bearing the same name, has a scalloped seal, 
and the words ‘‘series of 1875” in colored ink, which the counterfeit has not, 
The old genuine issue of this bank, which has the pointed seal, bears the name 
of ‘‘F. E. Spinner, Treasurer.’’ In the counterfeit the word ‘‘ Treasury” under 
the name of ‘‘Allison” is spelled ‘‘ Treusury.” The note is printed from the 
skeleton plates sold by Henry C. Cole, before his arrest, to New York parties. 
The printing is much below the average of this class of work. 


SALE OF THE HORN SILVER MINE.—The Horn Silver Mine, owned by 
Campbell, Cullen & Co., was sold in Chicago, October 6, to eastern parties 
for $5,000,000, the par value of its stock being $10,000,000. This Mine is 
located in Frisco, Southern Utah, and was purchased by the recent owners 
three years ago for $25,000. The net earnings of the mine are reported to 
be over $4,000 per day. It lies adjacent to the Grampian Mine. 


ARKANSAS.—The first cotton mill in Arkansas commenced running at Little 
Rock in October. 


THE CHINESE.—A San Francisco correspondent of the Baltimore Sz reports 
General Grant as saying that the Chinese Government is averse to the abroga- 
tion of the Burlingame treaty, but will itself take measures to prevent the further 
emigration of its subjects to this country. 

The official returns of the clection in California show that the voie on Chinese 
immigration was, in favor of it 883, and against it 154,638. 


CuicaGo.—The Assistant Treasurer at Chicago has informed the Treasurer 
that as soon as their transactions with the Sub-Treasury will permit, the banks 
of that city intend to increase their gold reserve by $2,000,000. 


CHICAGO MINING INVESTMENTS.—The Chicago Mining Review says : 

‘* A gentlemen well known in business circles remarked in our hearing a few 
days ago, ‘There is not one in a thousand that knows anything about the great 
interest that is taken by Chicago people in the mines.’ And the statement is 
very true. Chicago is not alone interested, but the country and smaller towns 
around about. We are in almost daily receipt of letters from the unimportant 
towns, stating the fact of investment in different mines, or making some inquiry 
concerning certain mines or districts. Chicago now has probably not less than 
fifty organized mining companies, officered by well-known business gentlemen, 
and there are hundreds whose business office is in the towns throughout the 
State where a majority of the officers reside. 


CoaL AND Iron.—The prices of shares in coal and iron companies, dealt in 
at Glasgow, show a rise of fully one-third on the average, from September 12 
to October 5. The depression in them had been very extreme. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The total valuation of the State of Massachusetts, exclusive 
of seven towns, is $1,501,812,555, against $1,568,988,210 last year, the latter 
including the entire State. Last year the total decrease was $99,238,572, and 
the year before $ 101,082,773. 
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THE Boston BANKS.—A table on page 403 of this number presents the 
capital of each bank, together with the last three semi-annual dividends, free 
of all taxes, and the amount payable on October 1.. Also the market value of 
each stock, dividend on, April 1, 1879, and at the present time. 

Of the sixty-one banks within the limits of Boston, one pays 5 per cent. 
(2% per cent. quarterly); seven, 4 per cent.; three, 3% per cent. ; twelve, 
3 per cent.; ten, 24% per cent.; twenty-one, two per cent.; six pass, and the 
Pacific divides January and July. 

The Atlas increases from 2 to 2% per cent.; Freeman’s, 2 to 2%; Hamilton, 
2 to 3; New England, 3 to 3%; People’s 3 to 3144; Revere, 1% to 2; Rockland, 
3 to 34%; and Tremont, 2 to 2% per cent. The National Market of Brighton 
reduces from 4% to 4 per cent., and National Bank of the Republic, 3% to 3 
per cent. The National Security pays 2% quarterly, the same as in July last. 
The following pass: Blue Hill, Boston National. Central, Manufacturers’, Mer- 
chandise, and Mount Vernon. Several resume which passed previously, viz., the 
Commerce, Commonwealth, First Ward, Globe, Shoe & Leather, and Traders. 


More SPECULATION WITH BANK FuNDs.—On September zgth, the officers 
of the North Bank, Boston, discovered irregularities in the accounts of the 
Receiving Teller, Frank F, Boynton. The Bank Examiner was notified and an 
examination was immediately had. The amount of the deficit proved to be 
$24,000. The bonds of the defaulting Teller are $20,000, and the bank, it is 
supposed, will be a loser only to the amount of $4,000. Mr. Boynton admitted 
his guilt, and stated that the amount of the embezzlement was not over 
$ 24,000, and that it had been going on but a few months. He had been spec- 
ulating in California mining stocks. 

Boynton had been in the habit of taking deposits from regular customers of 
the bank, and after entering the amount on the pass-book of the depositor, 
appropriating the money to his own use instead of turning over to the Cashier 
the ticket to be credited. Boynton was careful to select customers who never 
drew their accounts low, so that in any case, a good balance being left, there 
was nothing to excite suspicion of fraud. 


CINCINNATI.—Col. Sidney D. Maxwell, Secretary of the Cincinnati Pork 
Packers’ Association, submitted on October 6, his annual report, which shows 
the number of hogs received at the stock yards for the past twelve months to 
have been 861,406, against 763,434 for the previous year; cattle, 107,629, 
against 95,115 for the previous twelve months. 


THE PEANUT CRoP.—According to the Cincinnati Price Current the peanut 
crops produced in the United States for a series of years have been (in bushels) 
as follows :—1878-9, 1,390,000; 1877-8, 830,000; 1876-7, 1,405,000; 1875-6, 
785,000; 1874-5, 670,000; total for five years, 5,080,000; annual average, 
1,016,000. 

‘*This shows that the peanut crop of the last season stands second in the 
history of the trade—for previous to 1874-5 the production was comparatively 
small—and was not much below the exceptionally large crop of 1876-7. The 
fact that it has all gone into consumption at prices which are more remunera- 
tive to the planter than most other agricultural productions indicates an increas- 
ing demand which is encouraging to all engaged in this industry. The aggre- 
gate value of the crop of 1878-9, in first hands, was $ 1,500,000.” 

The Price Current makes the following estimates of this crop of 1879-80 (in 
bushels ) :—Virginia, 1,000,000; Tennessee, 600,000; North Carolina, 125,000; 
estimated total for 1879-80, 1,725,000; against total for 1878-79, 1,390,000. 


THE Nortu-WEst.—The Northern Pacific Railroad will be completed this 
year to the Little Missouri, 130 miles west from Bismarck. It will be completed 
to the Yellowstone next year. 

It is generally believed in Idaho that the Utah Northern Railroad will be 
built next spring down the valley of the Snake river, from some point on the 
present line in Idaho to the Columbia river, and that the Union Pacific Com- 
pany will thus secure an independent line to the Pacific and enter into direct 
competition with the Northern Pacific. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD.—This company is now constructing two divi- 
sions of its road. The first is called the Missouri division, from Bismarck to 
the Yellowstone river, and will be from 210 to 220 miles in length It is 
expected to be completed next summer, or autumn. The second, called the 
Pend D’Oreille division extends from a lake of that name to the navigable 
waters of the Columbia, and will be 210 miles in length. The funds have been 
provided for this division, and the rails, fastenings, etc., shipped va Cape Horn. 
The gap remaining to be filled between the two divisions is 800 miles, of 
which 340, in the valley of the Yellowstone, are now under survey, so that con- 
tracts for construction may be made next summer. The Oregon people hope 
for a complete railroad connection in four years between the waters of the 
Columbia and Missouri. 


TExAs.—On the gth of October, 267 British farmers, with their wives, took 
passage in the steamer Teutonia for Texas. They are reported to be well 
supplied with money, and to be proceeding to the occupation of lands previously 
selected by agents employed for that purpose. 


CATTLE EXPORTATION.——The value of the exports from the United States, of 
live animals of all kinds, increased from $5,844,653 during the year ended June 
30, 1876, to $11,487,754 during the year ended June 30, 1879. Of the total 
exports of live animals during the last fiscal year, seventy-one per cent. were 
sent to Great Britain. The value of the exports of cattle increased from 
$ 3,896,818 during the year ended June 30, 1878, to $8,379,200 during the 
year ended June 30, 1879. Of the total exports of cattle during the last fiscal 
year, seventy-five per cent. were shipped to Great Britain. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BANK.—Meetings of the shareholders of the Consolidated 
Bank, Montreal, after repeated adjournments, were extended to September 26. 

At this meeting it was resolved that Messrs T. W. Ritchie, Q.C , Col. Turn- 
bull, Ald. Hagar, be a committee to draft a petition to the Government, on 
behalf of the shareholders of this bank, for an immediate investigation as to the 
correctness of the monthly returns or statenrents sent to the Government by the 
Directors, also for the arrest and punishment of the officers for all false state- 
ments made by the Directors and management of the bank. 

The Hon. Mr. Robertson moved ‘that the directors of this bank are hereby 
instructed in the meantime to proceed to close the affairs of the bank by volun- 
tary liquidation, without too much sacrifice of assets, at as early a period as 
possible, either under their own supervision or by a committee of their number 
or otherwise, as they shall deem best ; that the Board is hereby authorized, if 
they deem it impossible for the bank to resume operations in general banking, 
to dispose of the assets to another bank or banks, and that reports from time 
to time be sent to the shareholders of the progress made in carrying out the 
resoiution.” This motion was carried unanimously. 


SILVER IN THE EAstT.—The Japanese Government, in May, 1878, made the 
Japanese trade silver dollar a legal tender for all debts to itself or to indi- 
viduals. The Chinese Government has now definitively decided not to estab- 
lish a mint for the coinage of silver. An official statement of its reasons for 
this decision has been translated, and published is in the Shanghai foreign news- 
papers. The principal one stated seems to be that it isa measure recommended 
by foreigners, and that if China adopted a policy advised by them, it would be 
playing the foolish part of ‘‘a host who should adapt himself to the conve- 
nience of his guests.” It winds up by saying: 

‘*The measure would be productive of abuses of so manifold a nature, 
and the obstacles and difficulties that would present themselves are of such 
magnitude, that the introduction of such a coinage cannot be undertaken.” 

There would be a much larger use and demand for silver in China, if a 
mint was established to coin it; but it is evident that this measure of relief 
to the silver market cannot be looked for at present. The money brokers 
make large profits out of the existing condition of things, and they will stave 
off the establishment of a mint as long as they can. 





NEW BANKS AND BANKERS, 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS 
(Continued from October No., page 322.) 


Capital.———~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2437 Attica National Bank Charles B, Benedict....... $ 50,000 
Attica, NEw YORK. Lewis Benedict. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 323.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
ARK... Hot Springs... Hot Springs Bank and Safe Deposit Co. 

John B. Roe, Pr. Van L. Runyan, Cas. 

oe <n Commercial Bank Hanover National Bank, 
M. V. Flippin, Pr. H. N. Samstag, Cas. 

CoL.... Leadville....... Merchants & Mech. Bank.. Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank, 

L. M. Smith, Pr. L. J. Smith, Cas. 

Conn... Thomaston.... Seth E. Thomas Mercantile National Bank. 

Dakota Grand Forks... Bapk of Grand Forks(S.S, Titus, Cas.) Gilman, Son & Co, 

Ger.-Amer. Bank (Gardner, Reising & Co.) Third Nat’l B’k. 

.. Batavia Coffin & Young Ninth National Bank. 

.. Bement ........ Bank of Bement Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

.. Carlyle ........ Schlafly Brothers Chemical National Bank. 

.. Champaign.... Bailey, Maxwell & Miller... George Opdyke & Co, 

. Yates City Farmers’ Bank Chase National Bank. 
Jas. McKeighan, Pr. Jas. M. Taylor, Cas. 

IND.... First National Bank. 

Iowa ... New Sharon., Gilman, Son & Co. 

Kansas. Blue Rapids.... Bank of Blue Rapids City.. George Opdyke & Co. 

eos Ee Bank of Lyons (Edwin A. Deupree, Cas.) Chemical N. B, 

» ,, Sterling Rice County Bank ( Davis & Taber.) Chemical Nat’l Bank, 


Micu... Oxford Bank of Oxford (G. S, Holbert.) Chase National Bank. 
Mont .. Virginia City... Raymond, Harrington & Co. Kountze Brothers. 
NEB... Grimes, Dinsmore & Co... Chase National Bank. 
Grimes, Dinsmore & Co... Chase National Bank. 
C. R. Jones & Co Chemical National Bank. 
Oakland Bank (Drury, Ash ley & Co.) Gilman, Son & Co. 
F. McGiverin Kountze Brothers. 
Attica National Bank National Park Bank. 
$50,000 Charles B, Benedict, Pr. Lewis Benedict, Cas. 


OHIO... Willoughby.... E. W. Bond George Opdyke & Co. 
PENN.. Bradford Chase National Bank. 


Viivieceis Liberty Bank of Bedford Kountze Brothers. 
Orville P. Bell, Pr. Thos. J. Matthews, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 322.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 


. John S. Harberger, Pr... J. M. Morrison. 
N. Y. City, Manhattan Comp. B’k... | J. T. Baldwin, Cas... .. . J. S. Harberger. 


Barnesville Savings Bank H. P. Powell, Cas E. H. Bloodworth, 
City National Bank, Cairo..... J. H. Smith, Cas......... W. Hyslop. 
... Dunlap Bank, Dunlap L. S. Amsden, Cas....... G. W. Thompson, 


First National Bank, Louisville. A. L. Schmidt, Cas...... T. P. Schmitt. 
. Logan County Nat’l Bank, Hugh Barclay, Jr., Pr... W. F. Browder. 
Russellville ' Wilbur F. Barclay, Cas.. H. Barclay, Jr. 


. Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, Bangor.. Jonathan R. Holt, Cas... M. T. Stickney. 


. First National Bank, Barre..... Frank A. Rich, Cas. 
. Nat’l Exchange Bank, Salem .. Nathan Nichols, Pr H. S. Williams. 


. First Nat’l Bank, Seneca Falls. W. P. Elwell, Cas.. .... D. E. Partridge.* 
. Citizens’ Bank, Waverly R. L. Manning, Cas H. Hallet. 


* Deceased. 


—_— 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 323.) 


Whittemore & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 
rer Staunton Wall, Taylor & Co.; closing banking business. 
N. Y.... Syracuse....... Mechanics’ Bank ; winding up. 
PENN... Scranton ...... Hyde Park Bank; assigned. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 323.) 


N. Y. City George Opdyke & Co.; admit E. M. F. Miller. 
CAL ... San Francisco.. Bank of California ; capital reduced to $ 3,000,000. 


El Moro Brown & Manzanares; removed to Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
” Otero, Sellar & Co. ; removed to Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Batavia ........ First National Bank; succeeded by Coffin & Young. 
. Champaign.... D. Gardner & Co. ; succeeded by Bailey, Maxwell & Miller. 


eer Bedford National Bank; now Bedford Bank. Same officers. 
. Lineville Farm. & Merch. B’k; now Bank of Lineville. Same officers, 


Chas. Hammond and Wm. H. Tuthill; consolidated as Cedar 
County Bank. 


Washington.... Washington Co. B’k (Fred. A. Head); now Head Brothers. 
Shelbyville Shelby Co. Savings Bank ; succeeded by Cooper & Dimmitt. 
... Friend Fred. L. Harris & Co.; now L. E. Southwick. 
. Attica C. B. Benedict & Sons; now Attica National Bank. 
Commercial National Bank ; capital reduced to $1,000,000, 
Bank of Texarkana ; succeeded by L. C. DeMorse & Co. 
Liberty ........ Agency Lynchburg Fire Ins. Co.; suc. by Bank of Bedford. 
. Darlington Judge & King; now Judge, King & Co. 
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THE NATIONAL-BANK NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National-bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury to retire National-bank circulation, from June 
20, 1874, to October 1, 1879, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date. 

LeGAt-TenpeER Notes DeEposirep To 
Retire NATIoNAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 
Additional SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. Legal Tenders 

STATES AND —— yg oe yee a umaaeaaeamaaite i vn a oy. 

4 ea since yr reaemp- oO retir it ~o 

TEREST OE. Sus 20, 1874. tien of ‘Notes Circulation Total Penew at 

oS Liguidat- under Act of Deposits. date. 
ing Banks. Fune 20, 1874. 

$1,461,180 .$317,000 . $600,000 . $917,000 . $234,131 
New Hampshire. 504,865 . 72,997 .- 55,800 . 128,797 . 43,599 
Vermont 1,645,310 . 169,097 . 1,069,340 . 1,238,437. 145,480 
15,552,085 . 234,800 . 6,605,500 . 6,840,300. 562,211 
1,030,200 . 32,350 - = 735,385 - 767,735. 81,702 

2,316,400 . 65,350 . 1,555,830 . 1,621,180-. 308,861 
18,408,275 . 2,135,398 - 19,198,850 . 21,334,248 . 2,199,305 

New Jersey 1,675,165 . 151,660 . 1,517,280 . 1,668,940. 363,091 
Pennsylvania 8,786,470 .1,100,31f . 6,156,986 . 7,257,297 . 1,018,695 
Delaware. 173,275 - — . —. — . —_— 
Maryland 852,310 . 166,600 . 1,646,380 . 1,812,980. 113,925 
Dist. of Columbia. 455,500 . 407,664 . 427,500. 835,164. 32,796 
Virginia 719,500 . 908,369 . 880,510 . 1,788,879 . 295,731 
West Virginia..... 63,370 - 731,060 . 270,000 . 1,001,060. 125,325 
North Carolina... 1,172,660 . 128,200 . 1,012,585 . 1,140,785 . 217,456 
South Carolina, ... 56,500 . — . 953,380. 953,380 . 38,705 
Georgia ' - 287,725 - 437,675 - 725,400. 97,690 
Florida ° — . —. —- . —_——_ 
Alabama ‘ — . 94,500 . 94,500 . 673 
Mississippi : “meg — . seme 366 
Louisiana 1,284,110 . 645,750 . 2,099,250 . 2,745,000. 249,638 
; 116,100 . 10,000 . 229,340. 239,340. 2,115 
Arkansas 144,000 . —— . 144,000. 144,000. 8,672 
Kentucky 3,575,700 . 629,867 . 1,441,933 . 2,071,800 . 406,165 
Tennessee 534,800 . 280,901 . 533,859. 814,760. 119,381 
Missouri 596,260 . 998,510 . 3,607,410 . 4,605,920. 779,904 
i 2,391,230 . 1,483,319 . 3,005,222 . 4,488,541 . 1,097,174 
2,796,080 . 1,135,597 - 5,488,483 . 6,624,080 . 1,709,488 
ME cseiusccecsse 1,972,495 . 1,620,934 . 6,377,746 . 7,998,680 . 988,523 
Michigan 1,589,390 . 364,500 . 2,114,995 . 2,479,495 . 455,235 
Wisconsin 608,730 . 626,860 . 878,439 . 1,505,209. 344,752 
1,272,400 . 811,669 . 1,554,955 . 2,366,624 . 467,834 

1,017,800 . 420,095 . 1,316,445 . 1,736,540. 293,161 

138,600 . 781,721 . 190,550. 972,271 . 270,591 
67,500 . 45,000 . 188,080 . 233,080. 10,609 
—_. —. — . —. 2,108 
455,400 . 135,083 . 149,400. 284,483. 29,877 
72,800 . 161,191 . 196,800 357,991 . 21,232 
62,100 . 72,300 : 45,000 . —-1117,300 . 47,120 

Washington 135,000 , — . ° — . —_— 
Dakota. 72,000 . ‘ —  . — . —_— 
297,000 -. _—— — -— 


$74,764,010 $17,131,878 $72,779,408 $13, 183, 321 
Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874,) 3,813,675 
and remaining at that date eee 


Total deposits $93,724,961 
JoHN Jay KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 
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THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The following statement shows the average of loans and discounts, specie, 
legal tenders, circulation, and net deposits of the banks composing the New 
York Clearing-House Association, for the week ending Saturday, October 25 


Names. 


American Exchange National. 


Bank of America... 


Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
Bank of North America...... 
Bowery National Bank.. 
Central National Bank 
Chase National Bank... 
Chatham National Bank 
Chemical National Bank.... 
Continental National Bank... 
Corn Exchange Bank.. 

East River National Bank.. 


First National Bank. 


Fourth National Bank 


Fulton National Bank 


Gallatin National Bank.. 
German-American Bank 


Greenwich Bank. 
Grocers’ Bank.... 


Hanover National Bank.. . 


Importers & Traders’ 
Irving National Bank 


Leather Manufacturers’ } 
Manhattan Company Bank... 
Manuf. & Merchants Bank.... 
Marine National Bank.. 
Market National age 


Mechanics & Traders’ 


Mechanic’s National on 
Mercantile National Bank.... 
Exchange Nat’l.. 
Merchants’ National + as 


Merchants’ 


Metropolitan National 


Nassau Bank..ec..-e--eee 
National Bank of Commerce. 
National B’k of the Republic. 
Nat. B’k of the State of N. Y. 
National Broadway Bank.... 
National Butchers & Drovers’. 
National Citizens’ Bank...... 
National City Bank.... 

Nat’! Mechanics’ Bkg. Asso.. 
National Park Bank......... 
National Shoe & Leather.... 
New York County National., 
New York Nat’l Exchange.. 
Ninth National Bank........ 
North River Bank...... 


Oriental Bank .. 
Pacific Bank. 
People’s Bank.. 


Phenix National Bank 

St. Nicholas National Bank.. 
Second National Bank 

Seventh Ward National Bank. 
Third National Bank.. 
‘Tradesmen’s National Bank . 
Union National Bank....... 


Capital. 
$ 


5,000,000 


3,000,000 . 
2,000,000 . 


700,000 


250,000 . 


2,000,000 


300,000 . 


450,000 . 
300,000 


1,000,000 . 
1,000,000 . 
250,000 . 
+ 11,102,500 . 
+ 15,451,300 . 
1,587,400 . 
3,664,900 . 
2,131,000 . 

868,200 . 


500,000 
3,200,000 


600,000 . 
1,000,000 , 
750,000 . 
200,000 , 
225,000 , 
+ 6,133,600 . 


1,000,000 
1,500,000 


500,000 , 


600,000 
2,050,000 


300,000 


2,000,000 , 
1,000,000 , 
1,000,000 , 
2,000,000 . 


3)000,000 


1,000,000 , 


5,000,000 


1,500,000 , 
800,090 , 
1,000,000 , 
300,000 , 
600,000 , 
1y000,000 , 
500,000 , 


2,000,000 
500,000 , 


200,000 ,. 
300,000 , 


750,000 


240,000 , 
300,000 , 
422,700 . 
412,500 . 
1,000,000 , 


500,000 


300,000 . 
300,000 , 
1,000,000 , 
1,000,000 , 
1,200,000 , 


Loans and 


discounts, 


8 


+ 12,379,000 


9,024,100 


1,616,000 . 
1,289,000 . 
- 8,446,000 . 
2,390,100 . 


3,131,700 
- 10,665,800 
4,875,600 


22,600 


793,100 


+ 17,024,100 
2,495,700 


+ 2,863,500 . 
» 5,786,500 . 
100,000 , 
409,000 , 
§00,000 . 


300,000 


2,454,200 


1,126,000 . 
6,681,500 . 
3,260,600 . 
+ 317,800 . 


35723,400 


4,065,600 


1,638,000 
7,089,900 


6,705,200 


95145,700 - 


41°94,400 . 


2,598,000 . 


6,731,100 . 
+ 13,311,000 . 
2,006,600 . 
+ 15,018,600 . 
4:472,800 . 
2,375,400 . 


1,339,800 . 


727,500 . 
+ 13,949,700 . 
3,275,000 . 
1,130,100 . 
1,271,400 . 
+ 4,245,900 . 
815,200 . 
1,581,100 . 
2,047,800 . 
1,497,500 . 
2,872,000 . 
1,907,700 . 
2,500,000 . 
929,700 . 
+ 1y382,500 . 
324,000 . 
381,000 . 


3y022,800 . 
41378,400 . 


Specie. 
$ 


+ 1,889,000 


847,400 
. 1,160,500 


581,000 


+ 168,900 


+ 2,349,400 - 


+ 115,700 


1,399,000 
165,000 


12,500 
5:500 


. 1,160,200 


+ 238,600 . 
323,700 . 
402,000 . 

1,000 . 
171,000 . 
+ 95,900 . 
30,000 . 
902,100 . 


306,goo 


468,200 
955,000 


139,300 
+ 1,205,200 


1,726,700 
486,300 


297,800 
36,000 


104,200 


59,700,200 269,433,300 27,682 600 


148,000 . 
22,000 . 


123,300 . 


223,000 . 
108,100 . 


1,981,900 . 


281,800 . 
220,200 . 


7351500 - 


11,200 , 
1,743,600 . 
100,700 . 
149,700 . 
453,100 . 
194,600 . 


115,300 . 


11,800 . 
89,700 . 
- 825,900 . 
+ 1§0,700 . 
250,000 . 
403,100 . 
177,200 . 


17,700 . 
60,100 . 
62,000 . 
351,000 . 
79,500 . 
208,000 . 
+ 117,800 . 
392,500 . 
+ 794,700 . 
135,000 . 


Legal 
tenders. 


$ 


545.000 . 


943,000 
+ 878,000 


247,000 
+ 1,141,000 


168,000 


+ 25226,100 


296,700 . 
208,300 . 
£23,700 . 
155,400 . 


116,200 
680,700 
+ 3,418,t00 


298,700 


- 13673,000 


589,400 


372,400 
152,700 


182,000 


430,000 


138,200 


30,151,700 


80,000 . 


424,000 . 
554,100 . 
681,900 . 
+ 1,139,600 . 


69,400 . 
410,500 . 


301,800 . 


522,500 . 
90,000 . 
485,000 . 
420,100 . 
208,000 . 
388,500 . 
+ 385,100 . 
479,900 - 
+ 711,600 . 


258,000 . 


358,000 . 
310,900 . 
329,000 . 
131,600 . 
+ 214,900 . 
+ 298,000 . 
49,800 . 
«2,150,000 . 

343,000 . 
+ 180,000 . 
- 268,500 . 
598,000 . 


745,200 . 


Circula- 
tion. 


$ 


+ 787,200 


588,800 . 


- 1,088,200 


+ 2,240,000 


261,800 


536,200 
450,000 


450,000 
269,000 
798,500 


22,448,700 


449,000 . 
1,100 . 


494,300 . 


224,000 . 
1,491,000 . 
270, 300 . 
401,000 . 


780,900 « 
4/700 - 
161,200 . 


450,000 . 


531,700 .- 


2,700 . 


350,600 . 


473,100 « 
4oo . 


357,000 . 
448,400 . 
198,000 . 
449500 . 
179,800 . 
628,700 . 
272,300 . 


3,900 a 
+ 1,492,900 . 
989,600 . 
540,000 . 
898,700 . 


247,000 . 


311,100 . 


5,400 . 
+ 262,000 . 
310,500 . 


37,800 . 


Deposits, 
$ 


8, 503,000 
6,991,900 
8,290,300 
1,431,200 
1,047,000 
7+174,000 
2,226,000 
2,938,500 
+ 10,703,100 
4,858,200 
2,631,600 
653,400 
10,828,000 
+ 14,623,100 
1,172,400 
2,008,400 
1,883,600 
737,000 
734,000 
5779600 
+ 17,966,300 
2,250,800 
2,215,300 
3,937,600 
365,000 
2,611,000 
1,896,800 
938,000 
5,268,700 
2,850,600 
39007 ,300 
5,266,600 
95979,000 
1,394,100 
8,333,900 
1,931,200 
1,701,500 
3,217,200 
1,132,500 
1,531,000 
6,481,500 
575,100 
16,341,000 
3,265,700 
3,277,100 
925,700 
4,065,300 
825,200 
1,424,900 
1,884,100 
1,431,000 
2,474,000 
14525900 
any 
862, 
6 9742; 800 
1,873,800 


345741309 
231,668,000 





DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS. 


DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES FOR THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


[Compiled from the Reports of J. G. Martin, Stock Broker, Boston.] 


Capital, c—— Dividend————  —Stock Quot.-~ 
October, Oct., April, Oct., April, Sept. 26, 
Names of Banks. 1879. 1878. 1879. 1879. 1879. 1879. 
Atlantic National .......+..eee+0+2 $750,000 33m +. 235 
Atlas National.......sseseee..e00- 1,500,000 107 «. 115 
Blackstone National .. ts 1,500,000 87 .. 202 


nes 
sv 


Blue Hill National ... 200,000 92 «- 92 
Boston National...... ‘ 1,000,000 9 « 6 
Boston (old ) National ..........+ 900,000 58 .. 61 
Boylston National.... > 700,000 102 .. 106 
Broadway National . cees 200,000 8 .. & 
Bunker Hill National. ose 500,000 150 .. 160 
Central National..........+- 500,000 79 ++ 92 
Columbian National . 1,000,000 135 -- 340 
Continental National + 1,000,000 85 .«- 97 
Eliot National..... 1,000,000 95 ++ 103 
Everett National. sss0 400,000 83 96 
Faneuil Hall National... , 1,000,000 125 +. 125 
Fisst National. ...cocccccesesccccs. $,000,000 175 183 
First Ward National.,......ee.e00+ 250,000 15 + 80 
Fourth National.......... eo cccccece 200,000 83 86 
Freeman’s National.... 5 800,000 go 102 
Globe National . 1,000,000 St .. 260 
Hamilton National . “e ove 750,000 108 .. 110 
Howard National...... ++ 1,000,000 202 «. 105 
Manufacturers’ National......... 500,000 qo « go 
Market National .......eeeee.0s 800,000 85 100 
Massachusetts National, par $ 250. 800,000 105 108 
Maverick National.. 400,000 347 +. %72 
Mechanics’ National re 250,000 ro8 .. 132 
Merchandise National .. . 500,000 93 ++ 93 
Merchants’ National .... sees 3,000,000 130 
Metropolitan National .. 200,000 97 97 
Monument National ...... 150,000 160 .. 
Mount Vernon National. ..... 200,000 92 92 
National Bank of Brighton ........ 300,000 go ge 
National Bank of Commerce.. P 1,500,000 83... 105 
National Bank of Commonwealth... 500,000 81 100 
National Bank of North America . 1,000,000 gt 
National Bank of Redemption..... 1,000,000 120 125 
Nati nal Bank of the Republic .... 1,500,000 125 120 
National City......... 1,000,000 107». 133 
National Eagle.. 1,000,000 101 107 
National EF. xchange. - P ses. 1,000,000 130 140 
National Hide & Leather. se 1,500,000 97 104 
National Market of Brighton...... 250,000 135 135 
National Revere........... ae 1,500,000 93 +: 
National Rockland.. ; 300,000 124 
National Security ... 200,000 175 -+ 4175 
National Union. ..... 1,000,000 130 133 
National Webster. ........ 62068068 1,500,000 99 103 
New England National..........- 1,000,000 132 
North National ‘om 1,000,000 115 
Pacific National... ‘ ore 250,000 94 - 95 
People’s National.. 137 145 
Second National. . 132 138 
Shawmut National...... 102 107 
Shoe & Leather National . rae 1,000,000 ge 504 
State National..........esseeee+2. 2,000,000 110 115 
Suffolk National. connewes 1,500,000 110 
ns 2 300,000 85 ..- 90 
600,000 80 .. 95 
° 2,000,000 106 .. WIE 
ee = gaeriaane bs 750,000 125 
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Total, October, 1879 .....-$ 52,300,000 oe oe re oe 


*Quarterly. + Paid three per cent. July 1. The stock quotations represent market 
dividend on. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 24, 1879. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.8014 a 4.81% in gold. 


Several attempts have been made by the speculative cliques to create an 
artificial stringency in the money market of late, and the low condition of the 
reserves of the banks has been somewhat favorable to such schemes. But 
little success, however, has attended them, and for the most part the rates of 
interest have been tolerably steady as quoted below. Two or three important 
points'are worthy of special notice. The influx of the precious metals from 
abroad continues, and has done more for the tranquillity of the loan market 


than almost any other single cause. Since the resumption of specie payments 
we have imported fifty-five millions, of which forty-seven millions were in gold. 
If these timely imports of coin and bullion had not been made, it is not easy 
to see how the banks and the treasury could have worked together so well for 
the success of the resumption of specie payments. Without going so far as 
to affirm, with some authorities, that resumption would have been a failure with- 
out these specie importations, we may admit that to them has been due much 
of the monetary ease and prosperity which have been so conspicuous during 
the last year. It is ,pointed out that a large part of the gold which has 
recently arrived is French, and two explanations are offered. It is suggested 
that from England French coin would be shipped in preference to British coin, 
because the former would be less desirable than sovereigns in London, where 
there is just now an accumulation of foreign coin, which is naturally preferred 
for exportation. Secondly, there is a good deal of capital coming to this coun- 
try for investment from France, and to this circumstance is ascribed, in part, 
the unusual preponderance of continental coin in some of the recent shipments 
which have arrived here. It is gratifying to find that at a conjuncture like 
the present, when trade is reviving and capital is wanted all over the country, 
foreign supplies are pouring in from abroad, and there is in the European 
money markets so manifest a disposition to look favorably upon American in- 
vestments of the highest class. . 

Another movement in the money market is the increase of National bank 
circulation, Last month we called attention to the incipient increase, and it is 
still going on in various parts of the country. Now that we are on a specie 
basis financial confidence seems to be reviving, and to be augmenting facilities 
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for the extension of productive industry and the consequent growth of the 
National wealth. 

The reserves of our New York Clearing House have fallen during the past 
month to their lowest point, and are now reported on rising averages. The 
gold certificate arrangement with the Bank of America is in successful 
operation. It was very popular and efficient when formerly used during several 
years prior to the suspension of specie payments, and its re-establishment 
now gives a new assurance of monetary ease in the immediate future. Gold 
seems to be accumulating in the banks of some of our interior cities as 
well as in New York. 

Perhaps one of the most powerful reasons for expecting monetary ease 
and quietude is the close of the Government negotiations with the banks 
for refunding. For many months past the power of the Treasury over the 
money market has been very great because of the large balances due to 
the Government from the banks. If these balances or any considerable part 
of them had been suddenly withdrawn, the reserves of the banks might have 
been seriously impaired and much perturbation thereby caused in the money 
market. The fear of such a contingency has long been a source of anxiety, 
which is now brought to an end with the gratifying completion of Mr. 
Sherman’s refunding work. It must also be remembered that these appre- 
hensions which have so long prevailed have scarcely ever been verified, and 
that in no previous similar negotiations have so large a series of heavy dis- 
bursements between the Treasury and the banks been effected with so little 
trouble in the money market. The return of currency and deposits from the 


interior is in some quarters reported, but it seems at present to be slow. 
Subjoined is the report of our New York Clearing House banks for several 
weeks past. 


Legal Excess of 
1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


Sept. 27.....-$260,763,700 . $20,017,400 . $ 40,047,700 . $ 21,531,900 . $ 229,983,000 .. $ 2,569,330 
266, 364,300 ++ 20,149,100 «+ 38,093,500 .. 21,932.400 -. 231,920,700 .. 262,425 
268,701,800 .. 22,566,300 «- 36,438,500 .. 22,080,100 .. 232,780,500 -. 809,675 
267,505,500 «. 26,383,600 .. 33,097,700 .. 22,286,800 .. 232,805,300 .. 1,279,975 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows: 


1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
$ 126,027,300 +.++ $3,271,400 «+++ $4,379,300 +++ $44,524,800 «+++ $27,545,100 

126,225,100 «++. 3,262,900 «eee 4,838,000 «+++ 45,828,300 .... 27,836,200 

126,903,100 «+02 3,251,100 seee 45931,500 +e0+ 47,210,000 eee 27,973,600 

seesees 128,015,000 eee 3,254,200 oeee 4,582,900 «+++ 48,063,400 «+. 28,146,300 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


Loans. Reserve. Deposits, Circulation . 

$ 62,639,944 esee = 17,500,784 sees $53,330,746 cose $11,788,858 

63,558,250 cece 17,687,922 ee 54,442,646 woes 11,795,906 

64,706,995 vee 17,235,369 eee 5497995355 sees 11,814,680 

65,942,232 cece 16,240,119 oes 54,812,458 sane 11,853.55 

The market for railroad shares and bonds is strong and active, the speculative 
cliques have taken up a large number of securities which fell into disfavor in 
1873, and there is also considerable activity in money stocks, For investment 
securities there is a good demand, though the high prices check business in . 
certain descriptions, Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
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QuoTaTIONs ; Sept. 25. Oct. 2. Oct. 9. Oct. 16. Oct. 23. 


U.S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 102% .. 102% .. 102\% 1024 1024 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 1o1ry.. wiry .. wry .. wry .. 101K 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 94% .«. 93% -- 94 oe 99% -- 101% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 118% .. 119% «> 119% .. t20% .. 127 


Lake Shore 934% -- 94% -- 9% . 96% 98% 
Chicago & Rock Island 140 se 136% .. 139 os 145 wie 147 
New Jersey Central... 59% .. 64% «- 67% .. * gE «+ 73% 
Del. Lack. & West ... 65% «- 75 oo 76% 77¥%B + 85% 
Delaware & Hudson... 56 oe 64% . 65 65% «- 76 
North Western........ St oe 84% -- 864% .. 864% .. 87h 
Pacific Mail 27 ee 32% we 32% 32% .. 35% 
295% «. 3638 39% + 40% -. °° 425% 
Call Loans 6@7 « 6@7 + 6@7 ° 6@7 .. 6@7 
Discounts 5@7 + s@7 + s5@7 > §$@7 + 5 @7 
Bills on London 4-81-4.83 .- 4.81-4.83 .. 4.81-4.83 .. 4.8014-4.8214.. 4.8014-4.8214 
Treasury balances, cur. $27,213,187 .. $18,985,468... $16,907,182 .. $17,011,410... $15,976,431 
Do. do. gold. $ 140,984,778 .. $141,410,440.. $137,158,545 -- $ 133,332,473 «+ $ 131,762,718 


The large imports of gold have tended to give stability to the bank reserves 
and to preserve the ease of the money market. Considerable disturbance has 
been caused by the lively speculation at the Stock Exchange and by the heavy 
amounts of money required in Wall Street and at the Produce and Cotton 
Exchanges. During the week ending to-day, $3,955,000, in foreign coin and 
bullion was received at this port, of which $3,555,000 was deposited in the 
Assay Office for coinage. Since August 12, $44,861,250 has been received 
here, and $ 39,308,250 of it was deposited in the Assay Office for re-coinage. 
During the past week the Assay Office paid to bankers, on account of 
foreign gold received, $1,921,752, a large part being for French coin. 

The stock market has shown more general activity than for a long time 
past. Indeed, since 1873, we have not had so violent a speculative fever 
in Wall Street. Some observers deem it too severe to last. Whether it 
will be followed by a healthy growth and permanent establishment of real 
values, remains to be seen. Government bonds are firm notwithstanding 
the trouble in the money market. Of the refunding certificates, $36,888,700 
have been converted into the new fours, The range of prices compares as 
follows : 


-—Range since Jan. 1. 1879.— Amount Oct. 1, 1879-— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon, 


6S, 1880-T..se..eseeee coup. 103'4 Aug. 29 .. 10754 June 23 .. $205,720,650 .. $77,015,700 
ro17g Aug. 27 «. 107% Jan. 15 «+ 275,245,400 «+ 23341945950 
104 Mar.2t .. 108 May 2r .. 166,139,750 +. 83,860,250 

48, 1907 - 99 Apr. xr .. 103% May 21 .. 472,862,400 .. 264,294,650 

6s, currency . 1x94 Jan. 4 .. 128 May 3: .. 64,623,512 «+ _ 


As reported by the Bureau of Statistics, the exports of ham and bacon, fresh 
beef, salted beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, and tallow, during September, 
1878, amounted to 78,403,474 pounds, and were valued at $6,334,079. During 
September, 1879, the exports of the same articles amounted to 91,828,398 
pounds, and were valued at $6,542,569. The fall in prices this year is very 
considerable, Of hams and bacon, 29,731,669 pounds were valued in Septem- 
ber, 1878, at $2,414,488, while in September, of this year, 35,295,756 pounds 
were valued at only $ 2,203,185. 

State bonds are more in request. Foreign capitalists are buying Virginia 
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consols and Louisiana consols, while other Southern bonds ‘are rather more 
in favor with domestic purchasers. Railroad bonds are strong, and many of 
the old defaulted bonds are largely dealt in at higher prices on speculative 
account, Subjoined are the closing prices for state bonds. 


Oct. -—Range since Fan. 1, 1879.—~ 
States. 6 24. Lowest, Highest. 


Louisiana consols ‘ : - oo 96 July ag .. 6p Jan. 6 
Missouri 6s, ’89 or ’90 a +» 103% Mar. 5 .. 107% June ro 
North Carolina 6s, old oo ag . 18 Feb. 8 .. 25% June 14 
Tennessee 6s, old « 96% go Aug. 20 .. 42 Feb. 23 
Virginia 6s, consol..... o- *86 -» 73% June20 .. 73% June 20 

do. do. 2d series.... oe 93 -« 37 Sept.ag .. 44 Mar.28 
District of Columbia, 3-65s = -» 793% Jan. 3 «. 8854 May 23 


*This price is offered; no sale was made at the Board, 


Payments for arrears of pensions during the first twenty-three days of October 
were only $900,000, and it was the opinion of the Washington officials that 
they would not exceed $1,000,000 for the entire month, and that the reduction 
of debt during the month might reach $6,000,000. For the first three months 
of the current fiscal year, the payments for arrears of pensions were so heavy 
that the decrease of debt in that quarter was only $4,803. For the nine 
months beginning with October, the surplus revenue promises to be so large 
that there will be no need of borrowing money to pay off the $18,415,000 of 
debt falling due in December, 1880. 

On the 23d of October, the Comptroller of New York City opened the bids 
for $6,000,000 of five-per-cent. city bonds payable in 1884 The aggregate of 
the bids was $ 30,222,840, ranging from par to 102.27. The lowest bid accepted 
was 101,41. Nearly all the accepted bids were made by Savings banks. 

The payments into the New York Custom House for duties from October 
1, to October 24, both inclusive, were $1,677,000 in gold coin, $5,418,000 
in legal-tender notes, $13,000 in silver and $1,857,000 in silver certificates. 

The London 7imes states that the Bank of France charges a premium on 
gold at a sliding scale of from’ 1.65 to 2 per mille. This is probably as mis- 
leading as a statement which obtained currency a month ago, that the same 
bank was charging a premium on gold of one mille. In fact it charges no 
premium on general gold payments, but if persons wish for export purposes par- 
ticular descriptions for gold, of an extra weight and an extra real value for 
export purposes, a corresponding extra charge is made, just as the Bank of 
England sometimes raises its price for American eagles, 


For the month of September, British silver exports to India increased, as 
compared with September of last year, from £ 167,780 to £ 502,680, while to 
China (including Hong Kong) they declined from £ 51,038 to £ 6,695. 

For the first nine months of this year, British silver exports to India 
increased, as compared with the first nine months of last year, from £ 3,634,184 
to £3,914,880, while to China (including Hong Kong) they declined from 
£ 1,531,889 to £494,849. The aggregate decline, taking India and China 
together, is therefore £ 756,334 for the nine months, but this will probably be 
more than made up during the remaining three months. 

The London silver quotation October 24, was 52§d. per ounce, British 
standard. This is a rise of 54 per cent. in the value of silver since the 
German sales were stopped in May last. The recent advance in teas is favor- 
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able to an increased demand for silver in China, but that may be offset by 
an increased production of the metal in this country. 

Mexican silver dollars are sold in London by weight, and as they contain 
one-tenth alloy, while British silver standard contains only one-twelfth, the 
quotation per ounce is not so high. 

The total amount of standard silver dollars coined from March 1, 1878, to 
September 30, 1879, was 42,634,100. In coining this sum nearly 1,100 tons of 
silver bullion and 120 tons of copper have been consumed. The profit accruing 
to the Government on the coinage of this amount is between $6,000,000 and 
$ 7,000, 000. 

The increase of National bank circulation in October, estimated at about 
$ 3,000,000, would have been very much larger, if its natural tendency to 
adapt itself to the wants of trade was not hampered by the Government tax 
upon it. It is one of the curiosities of politics, that the most strenuous 
upholders of that tax, are also the most eager advocates for an expansion of 
the currency. If they would only assent to the abrogation of the tax which 
restrains it, they would obtain precisely what they desire. 

During the month of September $ 45,000 was added to the Pacific Railroads’ 
Sinking Fund, by withholding from those roads that amount due them by the 
Government for transportation. 

The St. Paul interests are pressing the scheme of a railroad to Montreal via 
Sault St. Marie. The length of that line would be 1,046 miles. From St. Paul 
to Liverpool by way of Chicago and New York, the distance is 4,413 miles, by 
the proposed route and Montreal it is 3,836 miles, or 577 miles less. 

Of the 2,245,959 bushels of wheat shipped from Montreal in September, only 
220,900 bushels were of Canadian growth. 

The number of emigrants arriving at New York during the month of Septem- 
ber, was 14,770, an increase of 5,949 as compared with September, 1878. The 
number of arrivals from January I to October I, was 95,203, an increase of 
32,618 as compared with the corresponding period of last year. The immigra- 
tion into the United States in 1873 was 266,818; in 1874, 104,041; in 1875, 
84,560; in 1876, 68,264; in 1877, 54,536; in 1878, 75,347; in nine months, 
1879, 95,203. 


DEATHS. 


At DELPHOs, OHIO, on Wednesday, August 20th, aged fifty-two years, 
Dr. RupotpH REUL, President of the First National Bank of Delphos. 

At Port Jervis, N. Y., on Tuesday, October 14th, aged seventy-one 
years, HENRY H. Farnum, President of the National Bank of Port Jervis. 





